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ANEMONE PATENS.* 
AMERICAN PULSATILLA. 


OFFICINAL Part. — The flowering 
herb of Anemone patens Linn., var. 
Nuttalliana Gray (U.S. P., 1880). Na- 
tural Order Ranunculacezx, Tribe, 
Anemonez. 

Common NameEs.—In botanical works 
the gag is called Pasque-flower, de- 
riv' from the European species, 
which flowers at Easter. 

If it comes into general use as a med- 
icine, the name American Pulsatilla 
will most E gwpaed be that under 
which it will be known commercially. 

BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION.—Anemone 
patens is a very conspicuous flower in 
ey! spring, found in prairie regions 
of Illinois, thence west to the Rocky 
Mountains, and northwest. The stem 
rises about four inches out of the 
ground, and is terminated by a large, 
erect, solitary, light bluish-purple 
flower. Below the flower, encircling 
the stem, is a many-parted floral leaf, 
covered with silky hairs, as are all 
parts of the plant. The true leaves are 
not expanded at flowering time, but 
are afterwards developed from the root 
of the plant, and are palmately divided 
into many linear lobes. 

The fruit is a head of achenes, with 
long silky tails. It is borne on a stalk 
which is greatly elongated after the 
plant has flowered. 

BOTANICAL HISTORY AND SYNONYMS. 
—The plant was first described as Cle- 
matis hirsutissima by Pursh (1814), 
from aspecimen collected by Lewis and 
Clark while on their Western expedi- 
tion. Nuttall, in 1818, transferred it to 
the genus Anemone, where it properly 
belongs,and named it Anemone Ludovi- 
ciana, which name was changed by De 
Candolle, shortly afterwards, to Ane- 
mone Nuttalliana. The plant belongs 
to the section Pulsatilla of the genus 
Anemone, distinguished by having the 
achenes prolonged into hairy tails; 
and by many botanists this is consid- 
ered a distinct genus. Sprengel adopt- 
ed this view of the subject, and called 
the plant Pulsatilla Nuittalliana (1825). 
_ Anemone patens (the typical species) 
is found in Siberia, and was discovered 
in British America by Hooker, and in- 
cluded in his Flora Boreali-Americana. 
For some years the variety (Nuttalli- 
ana) was not distinguished from the 
plant collected by Hooker, and was 
accordingly called Anemone patens in 
Torrey and Gray’s Flora, and Pulsa- 
tilla patens in Gray’s Genera. It is 
only in late years that the plant has 
been recognized as a distinct variety, 
and itwas named Anemone patens var. 
Nuttalliana, by Gray, in his Manual, 
fifth edition (1867). 

ALLIED SpEcIES.— Anemone alpina 
Linn. is the only other native species 
of the section Pulsatilla. It can be 
readily distinguished by the involucre 
consisting of three distinct, petioled 
eaves, in consequence of which it was 
considered a distinct section (Preonan- 
thus) of the genus, by De Candolle. 

It is found in the Rocky Mountains, 
extending north into British America, 
and is found in many different 
varieties in the mountains of Europe. 

CHARACTERISTICS.— All parts of fresh 
Anemone patens are acrid and very 
nritating. Dr. W. H. Miller informs 
us that his hands have been badly blis- 
tered, in consequence of the juice hav- 
ing spattered over them while pressing 





* From ‘Drugs and Medicines of North Ameri- 
ca.” By J. U. and C. G. Lloyd (vol. I., No. ) Cin- 
cinnati, 1884. Condensed from the original, 
published by permission of the authors. 





the Bsn The vapors evolved from 
the fresh juice are of such an acrid na- 
ture as to have inflamed the eyes, and 
have closed them temporarily. For 
this reason, persons refuse to work 
with the fresh herb, and _ botanists 
have been known to severely irritate 
their hands simply from contact with 
the recent plant. 

COMMERCIAL History.—To Dr. W. H. 
Miller, of St. Paul, Minn., and his sons, 


Plant in Fruit. 


is due the credit of having introduced 
American pulsatilla. The ouly demand 
for the plant, at present, is from Ho- 
moeopathic physicians ; and hence we 
find that Searcanolets generally have 
no acquaintance with such a drug or 
its preparations. The wholesale drug- 

ists of St. Paul, Minn., and of Fon du 

uac, Wis., inform us that they have no 
demand for it. Since the Northwest- 
ern prairies must supply the plant, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the prom- 








inent houses of the cities we have 
named would receive orders for Amer- 
ican pulsatilla, if it were in any way a 
commercial drug. . 

A prominent homeopathic firm of 
New York writes us that, in conse- 

uence of the readiness with which it 

ecomposes, they have the plant care- 
fully tinctured in their branch house 
of the Northwest. In Chicago, it can 
easily be obtained fresh from the ad- 


Flowering 
Plant. 


jacent prairies. The indications are 
that before long our American, pulsa- 
tilla will be in demand, and doubtless 
replace the imported. . 

CoNSTITUENTS.—Our native species 
of Pulsatilla possesses the characteris- 
tics of the foreign Pulsatillas. Anemo- 
nin is the active principle, and it dis- 
appears when the plant is dried. Only 
preparations made without heat, and 
of the fresh plant, should be used in 
medicine. The United States Phar- 
macopeeia states that the plant should 
not be kept longer than one year; but 
all of the testimony at our command, 
and our experience, is to the effect that 
even drying the plant renders it unre- 
liable, and that preparations of the 
dried plant are almost, if not entirely, 
inert. 

MepicaL History.—Anemone patens 
was the chief medicinal plant of the 
Minnesota tribe of Indians. They con- 
sidered it a ‘‘cure-all,” and valued it 
highly, and it was by their recom- 
mendaltitia that the e nt was brought 
to the notice of Dr. W. H. Miller. 

The first recorded recognition that 
we can find of American_pulsa- 
tilla, is a note in Griffith’s Medical 
Botany (1847), which was followed by 
a recommendation from Dr. Clapp, in 
his account of the medical plants of 
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po a a (1850), and b a 
ohn King, in his Dispensatory of 1852. 
These seem to have been only supposi- 
tions, drawn both from the relation- 
— which exist between this plant 
and the European Pulsatillas, and 
their similar acrid properties. At any 
rate, these authors bring no evidence 
to indicate a personal experience with 
the plant, and produce no reference to 
show that others had employed it. 

About the year 1854, Dr. W. H. Mil- 
ler, of St. Paul, Minn.. was induced to 
experiment with the plant by an Indian 
who informed Dr. Miller that it was 
the “great medicine” of the North- 
western tribes of Indians. At that 
time the plant grew in abundance 
over where is now the city of St. Paul, 
and Dr. Miller has used it in his prac- 
tice from that date. In 1862, Dr. A. 
W. Miller, the son of Dr. W. H. Miller, 
presented a thesis to the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, which was 
afterwards published in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Pharmacy. This pa- 
per introduced the plant to the authors 
of the United States Dispensatory, and 

n the twelfth edition (1865) it was 
briefly considered in that work under 
Nuttall’s name, Anemone Ludovici- 
ana, which was the term by which the 
pliant was known to and recognized b 
the Messrs. Miller. Although Dr. Mil. 
ler valued the plant highly, and was a 
member of the Regular school of medi- 
cine, we cannot find that others of that 
section have taken hold of it. However, 
these statements brought the plant be- 
fore Professor E. M. Hale, of Chicago, 
who experimented with it, and by 
means of a paper in the Medical Inves- 
tigator brought it to the attention of 
homeeopathic physicians. Dr. Burt, 
of Lincoln, Illinois, then ‘‘ proved” the 
drug, and published the result of his 
observations in the United States Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal. Hale’s 
New Remedies (1875), and Allen’s En- 
cyclopedia of Pure Materia Medica 
(1878), gave our American pulsatilla 
extended and favorable notices, thus 
bringing the plant creditably before 
the homoeopathic section of the medi- 
cal profession. Until 1882, the Umited 
States Pharmacopceia neglected all 
varieties of pulsatilla, but in the last 
revision introduced them, and recog- 
nized our American plant Anemone 
patens var. Nuttalliana, as one of the 
officinal species. There is no doubt 
that while this plant has been used suc- 
cessfully by one member of the Regular 
school of medicine, and by some Kclec- 
tic physicians, its recognition by our 
Pharmacopeeia is due to the homeo- 
pathic branch of the profession. 

In reviewing this subject, we must 
admit that our Anemone patens var. 
Nuttalliana is so nearly like the foreign 
allied species that there is no reason 
that the future supply of ‘‘ pulsatilla ” 
should not be derived from our native 
plant. The European species that are 
collected for medicinal use, differ from 
each other as widely as from the vari- 
ety of the species indigenous to Amer- 
ica. Experience has shown that a 
tincture prepared from our fresh herb 
is perfectly reliable, and we would pre- 
fer such a preparation to the tincture 
of European commerce, made by per- 
sons over whom we have no control, 
and whose reputations are not at 
stake.* 


Nitrite of Sodium. 


AccorDING to Ringer and Murell, 
nitrite of sodium is poisonous. Since 
the commercial nitrite is usually con- 
taminated with about $ of its weight 
of nitrate of sodium, and any given 
dose of the nitrite, therefore, only con- 
tains 4 of the pure salt, it would be 
dangerous to substitute the pure nitrite 
at the same dose.—Rundschau. 





* The Medical Properties and Uses, which follow 
next in the original, are here omitted, 





[OrtemaL ComMMUNICATION.] 


US IODIDE. 
BY H. MACLAGAN. 


THE SEPARATION OF MERCURIC 
FROM MERCURO 


ACCORDING to most authorities, the 
separation of these two salts is a very 
easy and simple matter, the process 
being to treat the powder with certain 
solvents, such as alcohol, ether, etc., 
which are supposed to dissolve out 
the red without action on the other. 

1 have lately had to perform some 
analytical work in this line, and was 
at first considerably puzzled at the sin- 
gular results obtained. A sample of 
mercurous iodide, which was believed 
to be pure or nearly so, was washed 
with ether, s. g. 0.725, and_ the liquid, 
on evaporation, left a yellowish resi- 
due, which became red when rubbed. 
After several washings, the result was 
weighed, and amounted to about one 
per cent. The washings were then 
continued, using the same quantity of 
ether for each, and weighing after each 
evaporation, with the result of a steady 
and uniform increase until six per cent 
was reached, when the washings were 
discontinued. The salt had ome 
quite dark-colored, and metallic mer- 
cury was easily seen with the micro- 
scope. A quantitative analysis had 
shown that, fea the usual allow- 
ance for loss, the iodide was pure, and 
this, added to the fact of the singular 
uniformity in the ratio of increase in 
weight of the deposit, and the fact that 
the total amount of red iodide obtained 
should have been soluble in one-tenth 
of the solvent used, pointed out ages 
that it was being derived from the yel- 
low iodide through some action of the 
ether. I have made a series of experi- 
ments to | ey this, using different 
solvents of red iodide, and, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, there is 
not a single one which does not more 
or less decompose mercurous iodide. 
Those experimented with were ether, 
s. g. 0.718; ether, s. g. 0.725 (Squibb’s) ; 
ether 0,725, and alcohol 0.820, equal 
ghas ; alcohol 0.820, and chloroform. 

n each case one gramme of iodide was 
treated with six successive washings of 
25 C.c. each of liquid, shaken occasion- 
ally at intervals of half an hour, and 
as much as could be poured off, filtered 
into a watch-glass and evaporated on 
the top of a drying oven, where the tem- 
— was about 120° F., the weight 

ing noted after each evaporation. 
The results were as follows, the figures 
representing the weight in grammes of 
the dry residue after evaporation of 
the solvent: 


No. 2, 
Ether 0.725. 
No. 4. 

ohol 0,820. 
No, 5, 
Chloroform, 


No. 1. 
Ether 0.718, 
No. 3. 
Ether and Alcohol. 
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0.0029 0.0049 0.0185 0.0042 





Total 0.0175 0.0276 0.0737 0.0242 0.0046 


The residues from Nos. 1, 2, and 5 
were yellowish, but became red when 
rubbed, those from the rest were red. 
The iodide in Nos. 2 and 3 perceptibly 
darkened on the addition of the first 25 
C.c., and at the end they were of adirty 

nish color ; the other three were 
only slightly discolored. The residues 
on the glasses were then treated each 
with its original solvent, to ascertain 
about the quantity necessary for solu- 
tion. 

No. 1 dissolved in 13 C.c., No. 2 in 10 
C.c., No. 3 in 10 C.c., No. 4in 6 C.c., 
No. 5 in 10 C.c. Thus showing that 
had the red existed primarily in the 
salt, it should almost all have been ob- 
tained in the first washing. For addi- 





eg erg te two per cent of 
red iodide was added to the same 
salt previously used, and one e 
of the mixture treated with 25 C.c. of 
chloroform ; the result was 0.0185, and 
a second 25 C.c. yielded 0.003. Next, 
one gramme of iodide was shaken as 
before with 30 C.c. of ether, s. g. 0.725, 
the ether filtered into a second bottle 
containing one gramme of iodide, and 
shaken from this into a third, then 
into a fourth, and finally into a watch- 
= and evaporated (30 C.c. was used 

ere, so as to have about 25(C.c. for 
the last e). The deposit weighed 
0.0049, the sameas obtained previously 
from only one gramme, and the salt in 
the first bottle darkened, while the 
other three were unchanged. One 
decigramme only of iodide tay b 
treatment with the same ether 0.0047, 
and the residual salt in the bottle 
was treated with a large quantity of 
ether, the dark-colored sediment col- 
lected on a filter and dried. a globule 
of mercury resulting. 

The iodide used in these experiments 
was made by double decomposition of 
mercurous nitrate and potassium io- 
dide, and fulfilled all the requirements 
ofthe U.S. P. Ananalysis of it showed 

; He oe theory Hg at 

386 § requiring 389 
Iodide made in the officinal way gave 
precisely similar results. 

It seems clear from these facts that 
there is some principle in these solvents 
(probably the same in all, as they are 
closely related) which decom: mer 
curous iodide, and, therefore, while 
sufficient for ordinary purposes in sep- 
arating the two iodides, they cannot 
be used for analytical work without 
making proper allowance, and this al- 
lowance must ——. be determined 
ineachcase. Asindicated, chloroform 
is to be preferred, and of that, 25 C.c. 
will dissolve about 20 milligrammes of 
mercuric iodide. 


Chloride of Zinc Pencils and Paste. 


THE usual chloride of zinc pencils, 
produced by casting the salt in moulds, 
are generally found to be too hard, and 
to act too energetically upon the tissues 
into which they are inserted. Dr. 
Vulpius, therefore, recommends to 
dilute the mass with flour. Herecom- 
mends to triturate 10 gm. (160 grains), 
each, of chloride of zinc and of wheat 
flour, without water, until a certain 
degree of plasticity has been reached, 
after which the mass is quickly trans- 
ferred to a plate of glass covered with 
wheat flour, and rapidly moulded by 
hand to a disk of about 7 C.m. (24inch- 
es) diameter. This disk is then cut 
radially into 16 segments, which are 
put into a drying oven for about six 
hours, when they are put into small 
vials securely stoppered, and rendered 
air-tight with paraffin. 

These pencils are moderately flexible, 
and only slowly deliquescent ; they 
have enough stiffness to allow being 
pushed into carcinomatous tissues. 
By age, however, they become less 
soluble, owing to a progressive action 
of the chloride of zinc upon the starch. 

A diluted and plastic paste of chlo- 
ride of zinc may be obtained by mixing 
equal parts of chloride of zinc with 
white bole, under cautious addition of a 
little water, and a sufficient amount of 
groom, Paste or pencils made of this 

t-named mass may be readily made 
in a short time, when called for, while 
those made with flour require some 
degree of experience, and need to be 
dried with heat.—After Pharm. Cen- 
t ; 


Sozodont, according to the Pharm. 
Rundschau, consists of Venetian soap 
and Glycerin, each 60 parts; Alcohol, 
200 ; Water, 120 parts; Oil of 
Peppermint, 16 parts; Oul of Anise, 8 

; Oil of Cinnamon, 4 parts; and 
Oil of Cloves, 1 part. 
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NOTES ON PHARMACEUTICAL 
APPARATUS.* : 


SomE years ago, Mr. Ince (I believe 
it was Mr. Ince) wrote thus, or to this 
effect: ‘‘I have a good deal of faith in 
a man and a ong provided the one has 
brains and the other has capacity.” 
These words forcibly conveyed to my 
mind that, in the epinion of the writer, 
a man of age average intelligence, 
with simple apparatus, sufficiently 
large for his purpose, could accom- 
plish much in the way of manufactur- 
ing pharmaceutical preparations, and 
I think there can be little doubt that a 
pharmaceutical sermon, apie “a 
man and a pan” for a text, could, in 
able hands, rendered both interest- 
ing and instructive. 

As a busy man, having my time 
pretty fully occupied with the duties 
of my hing merely propose to 
bring before you this evening some 
ideas concerning, and description of, 
a few simple but useful forms of phar- 
maceutical apparatus. I do so under 
the following circumstances: 

Last year, a friend from South 
America, when visiting Liverpool, de- 
sired to see our laboratory, about 
which he had probably formed some 








shown 
ter some 


exalted notions; but on bein 
the very modest equipment, 
conversation, he said: 

“Tf so much practical work can be 
accomplished by such simple means, 
send me some similar things, such as 
your experience suggests as being ne- 
cessary and useful to commence with 
for a small laboratory, and to which I 
can add as occasion requires.” The 
work (except percolators, retorts, and 
minor matters) was, with rough draw- 
ings, placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Thomas Rider & Co., engineers, of 
Manchester, and was by them executed 
in a highly satisfactory manner... . 
I must mention that our friend had al- 
ready a high-pressure boiler workin, 
an engine and other machinery, an 
we had, therefore, to start with a re- 
ducing valve. 

_ This valve is made of gun-metal, and 
18 so arranged in the steam supply- 
main that it reduces the pressure 
therein from the actual pressure of the 
boiler, say sixty pounds, to two or 
more pounds per square inch, as may 
desired. 
_ The steam entering at A, and act- 
ing equally on the two valve-faces B 
and C, it will be seen there would be 
no passage but for the lever, which is 





* Read by Charles Symes, Ph.D., at a meeting of 
the Liverpool Chemists Association. Reprinted 
from the 8. 
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weighted in such a manner as to allow 
just sufficient steam to pass through to 
produce the lower pressure and tem- 
perature. To the small union connec- 
tion marked D is attached a brass tube 
to convey away any moisture from the 
upper chamber, which may accumu- 
late by the condensation of steam as it 
is passing through the valve, and it 
also serves to prevent the possibilit 
of a vacuum being formed whic 
would hold the valves in check, and 
prevent them from working freely. 
As most pharmacists would provide 
a boiler specially for working such ap- 
paratus as I am about to describe, let 
me say a few words about boilers, the 
choice of one being a matter of some 
importance. Our own is small, up- 
right, tubular, four and one-half feet 
high by twenty-six inches diameter; it 
stands on nine inches of brick-work, 
occupies but little space in the labora- 
=r An iron pipe, covered with felt 
to lessen condensation, runs from it 
around two walls of the building to sup- 
ply. steam to stills, pans, funnels, etc. 
o have a boiler too small for the 
purposes required is a decided mis- 
take; it is better to err in the opposite 
direction, as any one with experience 
in these matters will know how trying 





generally used for pharmaceutical pur- 


With a low-pressure boiler, then, a 
reducing valve is not required, and the 
steam is taken direct from it to the 
point at which it has to be used, merely 
interposing a screw stop-valve on the 
main, which in such position is better 
than an ordinary tap, as it affords a 
more convenient means of regulating 
the supply. In the arrangement shown, 
a tub, three pans, and a funnel are 
placed on one side of the boiler; a still 
and condenser on the other side. Into 
the tub passes a block-tin pipe, ter- 
minating on the bottom in a flat, per- 
forated coil, a short distance above 
which rests a perforated false bottom, 
such an arrangement being convenient 
for steaming and _ boilin urposes 
where the ingredients are bulky, as in 
the case of decoctum sarzze comp., etc. 

The pans are of copper, jacketed 
with cast-iron, leaving a steam cavity 
over the lower part only. This pro- 
vides a sufficient heating surface for 
rapid evaporation, and avoids, to some 
extent, the inconvenience and possible 
deterioration of the product caused by 
the drying, which always occurs on 
the outer edge of the liquid when it 
comes in contact with the sides of the 





Symes’ Pharmaceutical Apparatus, 


it is to run short of steam when two or 
three preparations are in hand and a 
lot of evaporation has to be done. 
There is, of course, a limit in size, be- 
yond which it is not desirable to go, 

rst, on account of space, and secondly, 
on the score of economy in time and 
fuel; for, if a much larger boiler is used 
than is really uired, there is so 
much more water to be heated each 
morning at the expense of these two 
items. 

Boilers are usually described as of 
one or more horse-power, and to ob- 
tain this unit in the most simple form 
the following conditions are necessary 
viz., one square foot of fire-grate and 
one square yard of heating surfac2; 
these, with an expenditure of fourteen 
= of coal, evaporate one cubic 

oot, or rather more than six gallons 
of water per hour, which, in the form 
of steam ap lied to a Boulten-Watt 
engine, would perform the work of one 
horse for that period of time. A two- 
horse boiler is sufficiently large, where 
machinery is not used, and an upright, 
tubular one is the best for getting up 
steam quickly. In this, coke shoul 

be in preference to coal, as the 
latter is liable to choke the tubes with 
soot very readily. Although it should 
be tented bo bear a pressure of at least 
one hundred pounds to the square 
inch, not one-tenth this amount is 








an, when it is jacketed to the top. 
Commins stirring will, of course, obvi- 
ate this to some extent, but even with 
this and the old arrangement, it is not 
easy to remove the difficulty.. , 

The capacities are forty, twenty, and 
ten gallons, and the internal measure- 
ments, 30x24, 24x20, and 18x17 inches 
respectively, and such a one is fitted 
with a check valve or tap, vacuum 
valve, and a siphon pipe and back 
pressure valve at the outlet for waste 
steam; it is self-contained, requiring 
only the attachment of the steam sup- 
ply and waste pipes, so that, if thought 
desirable, the relative positions could 
be changed with ease. 

The steam-funnel is made entirely of 
copper, well tinned inside, and the 
steam chamber is continued to the top. 
The steam supply enters at a three- 
eighth-inch union near the top, makes 
the circuit of the chamber, and passes 
out at right angles to the side of the 
funnel, more or less condensed, near 
the bottom. The exit tap is somewhat 
large in proportion to the funnel itself, 
the object of so having it being to pre- 
vent any possibility of choking up, and 
to provide a good exit for any thick or 
partly solid filtrate. The interior of 
the funnel is fitted with a tinned wire 
c work, which can be removed at 
will, its obvious use being to prevent 
the filtering material from touching 
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the sides of the funnel, and for preserv- 
ing a clear for the filtrate in 
directions, whilst the support given 
is practically equal to that given by a 
solid surface. Geer the top is placed 
a small safety valve which is regulated 
to blow off at five pounds pressure. 
The main steam-pipe, if not required 
for drying closet, should terminate in 
this direction with a T-piece, fitted 
with screw-tap and hose connection so 
that a rubber tube can be attached 


when desired; it is useful for many | 


one example is steaming 
nux-vomica beans before grinding. _ 
The still is placed on the opposite 
side of the boiler; it is of copper with 
a cast-iron jacket similar to those on 
the pans, and has fittings like them. 
In the body of the still is a gun-metal 
hand-hole for removing any solid resi- 
due and for cleaning-out purus. It is 
also fitted with a removable, perforated 
false bottom for separating any solid 
matter from the liquid contents drawn 
off by the tap underneath. The distil- 





laboratory, but it forms some of the 
essentials for every-day work, and a 
foundation on which to build. The 
capabilities are but moderate, still the 
expense is moderate also. The cost, 
exclusive of main supply and waste 
steam pipes, the tub and stone barrel, 
is £110. A two-horse, upright, tubular 
boiler costs £28 or £30, so that the 
whole could be fitted up for ag me 
hke £150. The still, pans, and funne 
are tested by hydraulic pressure to 
bear 20 pounds on each square inch of 
surface. 

Doubtless, different pharmacists 
work their apparatus at different de- 
grees of pressure. My experience is 
that with pans of the size mentioned, 
a pressure of from 2 pounds to 5 pounds 
to the square inch, giving a tempera- 
ture of from 216° to 2254° F., is the 
most suitable when stirring is actively 
continued, and when not stirring, a 
nominal pressure, say of 4 pound to 
the square inch is quite ample. 


[OricinAL CoMMUNICATION. } 


| COD-LIVER OIL AND ITS EMUL- 
| SIONS. 


BY REINHARD LUCKE, PH.G.* 


A PREJUDICE exists against cod-liver 
oil on account of its taste, which is re- 


| — tomany, though children often 


ome fond of it. The oils of darker 


| color have generally an offensive odor 


and an extremely unpleasant harsh 


| taste, which causes to the patient an 


Reducing Valve. 


often invincible aversion. This un- 


| pleasant taste may, however, be effec- 


tually covered by flavoring the oil with 


| some oil of bitter almonds or other aro- 
| matic oil, tosuit the taste of the patient. 


| But, even if the oil is taken without 


| repugnance, which happens almost al- 
late is condensed in a block-tin worm | aS 


contained in a circular wrought-iron 
cistern of sixty gallons capacity, the 
exit being from the side near the bot- 
tom. 
Passing direct from the boiler is a 
steam-pipe 
block-tin worm at the top of the cis- | 
tern, going within the coil of the other 
worm and out at the centre of the bot- 
tom of the cistern. Underneath is a 
stoneware barrel to receive the distil- 
led water as it flows from the last 
worm. This is found to be a conve- 
nient arrangement, and when ever the 


which terminatesin another | 


| for absorption by the villi of the 
| intestine, and by the lacteals, so as to 


pressure is increasing unduly round the | 


still or , or when it is necessary 
to stop the working of one or more of 
these, then the distilled water-tap can 
be turned on, with the result that one 
has a good supply of distilled water, 
practically free of cost. 


CETTE 


Back-Pressure Valve. 


It has been mentioned that each pan 
is fitted with a siphon-pipe and back- 
pressure valve. e former prevents 
waste of steam and consequent power ; 
a foot of condensed water in the pipe 


| creatic juice on oils and fats 


ways with small children, the oil is 
often badly digested and causes disa- 
greeable eructations, nauseousness, 
and sometimes even vomiting. To 
avoid this, the oil is given in the 
form of emulsion, that is, so sub- 
divided and suspended in a muci- 
laginous. liquid as to be almost — 


leave to the creatic juice very 
little work to do, while, on the other 
hand, if the oil were given in its natu- 
ral state, it is more apt to nauseate 
while in the stomach and then, more- 
over, if, after the oil had passed through 
the — into the small intestine, 
there be not enough pancreatic juice to 
convert the oil into chyle, as the emul- 
sion produced by the action of the pan- 
is 


| called, the above-mentioned symp- 
/ toms of incomplete digestion would 


| be 
| this I 


more likely to occur. From 
would infer that cod-liver 


| oil is best given in the form of emul- 


would ps prenn g mcengay half a | 
e 


pound of steam pressure. latter 
prevents the waste steam from one 
pan from entering the chamber of the 
next, replacing a tap, and acting auto- 
mer da It is exceedingly simple, 
as will be seen from the drawing. e 
arrows indicate the direction in which 
the steam (or condensed water) passes, 
lifting the small valve in the centre 
and moving forward freely; but if it 
atternpts to pass in the opposite direc- 
tion, the more tightly the valve is 
closed i it. The apparatus de- 
scribed does not by any means consti- , 
tute the equipment of a pharmaceutical 


sion. But the opinions of many phy- 
sicians differ on this point, some think 
the oil is best taken in its pure state, as 
the pancreatic juice would be per- 
fectly able to take care of the oil itself; 
while others prefer to give it in the 
form of an emulsion, of which there 
are various modes of preparation. 
Small quantities of emulsions of cod- 
liver oil, as well as all other fixed oils, 
may be prepared by rubbing in a mor- 
tar five parts (by weight) of the oil 
with two parts (by weight) of acacia 
and then adding at once five parts (by 
weight) of water. 
is is, Ithink, the best way of mak- 


| ing an emulsion in small quantity, 


such as generally ordered by the phy- 
sician, as it is the quickest, and I never 
knew it to fail. owever, emulsions 
of cod-liver oil, mostly combined with 
the hy pophosphites of calcium and so- 
dium, have become an article of trade, 
and large quantities are sold in the 
States, and other methods of preparing 
emulsion of cod-liver oil have been 
resorted to by most pharmacists. 


ted to the Coll 
New York, 1884, 
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Of the various ways of accomplish- 
ing this with which I made myself ac- 
quainted, is one to make it with muci- 
lage of salep, prepared by infusing 
powdered salep with cold water; 
another is to makeit with yolk of Onn, 
or with mucilage of tragacanth. e 
method which I found most extensively 
used is to make it with decoction of 
Irish moss. A good formula, known 
as the College formula, for making 
emulsion of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites of lime and soda reads as 
follows: 


and strain; then add 

Cod-liver oil ~ fee 
and mix thoroughly so asto form an 
emulsion. Next add 

Oil of Gaultheria..15 drops. 

Oil of Cinnamon..15 ‘ 

Oil of Bitter Alm- 

20 

Dissolved in 


And Luan & ” ; 
ypophosphite o 
jvaleium * ; 

y osphite o 
Nod 4 


um 


Glycerin 

Mix. 

A modification of this formula is the 
following, after which I prepared the 
emulsion every two or three weeks for 
a year: 

Irish moss 


Boil down to 
and strain. Then mix in the usual 
manner with 

Cod-liver oil q 

Oil of bitter Al- 


Oil of Gaultheria. 
Oil of Cinnamon..15 drops. 
en ‘ ; fl. oz. 
ypophosphite o 
Eten 1 troy oz. 


“cc 


um 
Chloride of Sodi- 
um 
Boiling water 
Glycerin +p 
Water, enough to make a 50¢emul- 


sion. 

The fifty-per-cent emulsion obtained, 
measures from 1}-2 gallons. An emul- 
sion properly prepared after this for- 
fnula yields a product which leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is a perfect 
emulsion, no oil globules can be detect- 
ed by the naked eye; it is very fluid; 
it is wes p waaibafares color and has an 
agreeable flavor and it never separates : 
a number of bottles filled with this 
emulsion showed no change after hav- 
ing been kept in the store for nearly 
one year. 

The main difference between the last 
two formulas, besides the latter being 
foralarger goesty’ is that in oneto the 
decoction of Irish mossa given quantity 
of oil is added, while in the other so 
much oil is gradually added with -con- 
stant beating as will emulsify, which 

uantity is varying, owing no doubt to 
the varying quality of the moss em- 
ployed to make the decoction. The 
reason for taking as much oil as will 
emulsify is that, by so doing, the emul- 
sion will be more fiuid than otherwise, 
as I found the emulsion made after the 
first process mentioned sometimes be- 
comes quite jelly-like, therebeing more 
decoction of Irish moss present than 
was necessary to emulsify the oil. To 
guard against putting too much oil into 
the decoction, I always reserve a por- 
tion of the decoction, which I add when 
the oil globules can no longer be ex- 
tinguished by beating with a common 
egg beater, which happens after having 
a about one gallon of cod-liver 
oil. 
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One point has to be strictly observed 
in order to insure success, that is, the 
decoction must be well prepared. The 
Irish moss, after having been washed 
thoroughly with cold water, is put in- 
to a suitable vessel and heat is —_o 
The decoction is then prepared by 
slowly raising the temperature to the 
boiling point, stirring constantly to 
hasten the evaporation and to prevent 
the moss from adhering to the bottom 
of the vessel and so be burnt, which 
would tinge the decoction yellow and 
thereby make it unfit for use, as it 
would also impart a yellow color to 
the emulsion. I foun 
poration be not accelerated by much 
stirring it would not only easily be 
burnt, but it would also lose in its 
emulsifying power; an experiment 
which I made regarding this point 
showed that after letting the decoction 
boil for over an hour, it had been trans- 
formed into a thin liquid with small 

rticles of matter floating about, and 
it could not be used for making emul- 
sion. 

When the decoction has carefully 
been evaporated down to about four 
pints (exact measure is not necessary), 
it is forcibly strained through coarse 
muslin into a large open vessel and 
then, while hot, about one or two 
pints of oil are added and beaten into 
an emulsion and afterwards more oil 
is added in small quantities at a time 
(one-half pint) till it will no longer 
emulsify, when a small quantity of re- 
served decoction is added, and the 
whole will then make a perfect emul- 
sion. The aromatic oils, dissolved in 
the alcohol, are then added, afterwards 
the glycerin and at last the salts, dis- 
solved in the boiling water, are duly 
incorporated with the emulsion in the 
tube. Then I transfer the whole to a 
two-gallon bottle, which is graduated, 
and rinse the tube with some water 
and this into the bottle, and then 
I add water enough to make the emul- 
sion measure twice as much as the 
amount of oil used, that is, to make it 
a fifty-per-cent emulsion. 

Ast endeavored to show, my formu- 
la is not as vague as it may at the first 
glance appear to be, and if worked pro- 
perly as explained, which requires 
about two hours’ time, it proves to be 
highly satisfactory. 


Vaginal Suppositories of Gelatin. 


Mr. Ap. VoMAcKA, in reply to an in- 
uiry, — the following instruction 
or making vaginal gelatin supposi- 

tories. 

Take transparent gelatin, soak it 
over night in water, and then add to it 
six times its weight of glycerin. Ifthe 
mass is to preserve its transparency for 
some time, it is necessary to remove 
all the water which the gelatin has 
absorbed, by evaporation. According 
to the density of the glycerin, more or 
less of gelatin must used. Nearly 
all the usual remedies may be mixed 
with this mass, f.i., iodide of potas- 
sium, sulphate of zinc or Songer, etc., 
excepting tannic acid, which forms an 
insoluble compound with gelatin. If 
tannic acid is to be applied, it is neces- 
my! toreplace the selayin by agar-agar, 
a Japanese vegetable gelatin, derived 
from an alga.* In the case of agar-agar, 
however, the relation of glycerin to 
water is different. r-agar does not 
furnish a jelly with glycerin alone, but 

orms a transparent mass, which is 
tough when heated. Hence, an addi- 
tion ef water is pes absolutely — 
sary. .1 part of agar-agar 1s soa 

ane i ht in Sure which it takes 
up nearly 50 parts, 10 parts of glycerin 
and 20 more parts of water are then 
added, and the whole evaporated to 
the required consistence. During the 





* Japanese isinglass is prepared chiefly from 
Gelidium spinosum; Agar-agar (which is not iden- 
tical with the former), is ag from another 
alga, ucheuma spinosa.—Ep, A. D. 


that if the eva- | 





fusion of the mass, stirring is to be 
avoided as much as possible. Ascend- 
ing air-bubbles are to be removed from 
the surface with a stiff card-board, so 
as to keep the mass clear and trans- 
parent. e prescribed remedies hav- 
ing been added, either in form of solu- 
tion or in very fine powder, the mass 
is then poured out into suitable forms 
and owed to congeal. — Pharm. 
Rundschau. 


(Ortcinat ComMUNICATION. ] 


A NEW REACTION FOR THYMOL 
OR PHENOL. 


BY PROF. J. F. EYKMAN, TOKIO, JAPAN. 


IF asmall crystal of thymol is dis- 
solved in about 1 cubic centimeter of 
glacial acetic acid, and this solution 
mixed with about one-fifth its volume 
(5 to 6 drops) of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, a fine blue color is produced by 
allowing one drop of nitric acid to flow 
down to the bottom of the test-tube. 
On shaking, the whole liquid acquires 
this blue color. In presence of not too 
small a quantity of thymol, the liquid 
appears dichroic, being red by trans- 
a” and dark-blue by reflected 
ight. 
Phenol differs from thymol, in this 
reaction, by causing the appearance of 
a fine violet-red color. 

Salicylic acid, menthol, camphol, 
and borneol give no color-reaction 
under the above conditions. 


Tokio, Feb. 4th, 1884. 


MULTIPLE GAS-BURNER. 


PRoF. D’ARSENVAL, of the College of 
France, is the inventor of a burner for 
laboratory uses which, at a compara- 
tively small expense, furnishes a vari- 
ety of flames. Figure 1 shows the 








base A, to which the various tips can 
be attached. B is intended for an oxy- 
hydrogen flame, C for a Bunsen burn- 
er, D, a long tube with numerous small 
openings, which serves to heat a re- 
duction-tube for organic analyses (as 
shown in Figure 2); E, a ring with 





small openings, adapted for evaporat- 
ing dishes, sand-baths, etc. The ar- 
rangement for heating a reduction- 
tube recommended by the inventor 
consists of two bricks resting on an 
even surface, and provided with two 
suitably bent pieces of strap-iron for 
supporting the tube.—La Nature. 


French Shoe Dressing. 


VINEGAR, 2 pints; soft water, 1 pint; 
glue (fine), 4 ounces; logwood chips, 8 
ounces; powdered indigo, 2 drachms; 
bichromate potassium, 4 drachms; tra- 
gacan hms; glycerin, 4 oz. 
Boil pogeener strain, and_ bottle.— 
Scient. Am. 








APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING 
VOLATILE ACIDS, ETC. 


THE apparatus here described has 
been devised and used by B. Land- 
mann specially for the separation 
and estimation of acetic acid in wine, 
but it may also be employed for many 
other purposes, where a volatile liquid 
is to be rapidly separated. Fifty cubic 
centimeters of the wine or other liquid 
which is to be freed from volatile sub- 
stances are introdueed into a flask B, 
into which 300 C.c. of water had pre- 
viously been placed, and the flask con- 
nected, an one side with a condenser, 
and on the other with a flask contain- 
ing 500 C.c. of water. The latter is 
raised to boiling, and the steam, pass- 
ing over through the narrow connect- 
ing tube, and rapidly bubbling through 
the liquid in B, soon drives over all 
the volatile constituents of the wine 
(together with watery vapor). To pre- 
vent particles of the liquid, which 
might have been thrown upwards me- 
chanically, from finding their way in- 
to the condenser, the exit tube has a 
globe blown upon it, and has an up- 
ward trend, before it passes into the 
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condenser. The operation is inter- 
rupted when 200 C.c. have collected 
in the receiver, which requires about 
45 minutes. The original volume of 
wine is thereby reduced to about } of 
its original volume, and all possibility 
of injury to its extractive constituents 
avoided. 

In the case of wine, the acid of liquid 
caught in the receiver is titrated as 
acetic acid.—Zeitsch. Anal. Chem., 
1883, 516. 


Arbutin. 


ARBUTIN, the active principle of uva 
ursi, is a potent diuretic, and is con- 
verted by boiling with acids or under 
the influence of fermentation, into 
glucose and hydrochinon. Dr. Men- 
sche (Centr. f. Klin. Med.) gives the 
following results of observation upon 
the action of the principle: 1. In 
many cases it has proved to be a 
valuable diuretic. 2. It may be given 
in large doses without harm. 3. It 
is converted into hydrochinon in 
human urine. The observer remarks 
that it has a specially beneficial action 
in vesical catarrh and he suggests its 
employment in place of uva ursi and 
also as a remedy for gonorrhcea, in 
place of injections, 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF OIL OF 
TURPENTINE AND RESIN. 


BY WILLARD B. SHUPTRINE, PH.G.* 


In the manufacture of oil of turpen 
tine and resin, a convenient portion of 
pine land+ is taken, where the neces- 
sary homes are constructed, and early 
rig Aaeacmens boxing the trees commences 
which lasts until the last of March. 
All the pines over twelve inches 
in diameter are boxed, namely, incis- 
sions are cut near the base of tree, pre- 
ferably in the south side, the boxes be- 
ing about ten inches broad and made to 
hold from two to three pints. Some 
trees of larger size having from three 
to five boxes, accordin 





g to size of | 


trunk; oblique gutters are cut above | 


the boxes, to convey the turpentine in 
as it exudes. They meet over the cen- 
ter of the box from each side, inclined 
downward. The boxes are divided 
into lots of 10,000 each, which is called 
a crop and is placed under the super- 
vision of a man. 

The exudation commences imme- 
diately and very soon the boxes are 
filled. when it is dipped by means of 
wooden shovels, emptied into pails, 
then into barrels placed in convenient 
places, each barrel containing 280 Ibs. 

The boxes, when properly attended 
to, fill about seven times during the 
season, from March to October. 

As the exudation becomes slow, new 
streaks are made, reaching through the 
bark and into the alburnum to the 
—- of about four concentrical cir- 
cles. 

The turpentine obtained during the 
first year is richer in oil and produces 
the best qualities of resin; it is called 
‘‘ yellow dip ” or ‘‘ pure dip.” 

That which congeals on the face of 
the trees is scraped off in October; it 
contains very little oil, having lost the 
greater part by evaporation. 

During the winter, the stock of oil 
and resin, which accumulates, is dis- 
posed of and arrangements made for 
commencing with the warm weather 
of the following season. 

The same farms are seldom worked 
longer than three or four years, as 
the trees become badly exhausted in 
that time, and there are new trees to 
work upon near at hand. 

The still} is made of copper, varying 
in oe eight to thirty bar- 
rels, some being even larger than this. 
It is inclosed in abrick furnace so that 
heat may circulate around it. It is 
supplied with a movable top through 
which the “‘ gum” or crude turpentine 
is put. At the base there is a large 
stop cock or gateway through which 


to the bottom because of its greater 
specific gravity and incompatibility ; 
as the receiver is filled, the water is 
drawn out through the stopcock at 
base, while the lighter volatile oil is 


drawn from that at top and transferred 


to barrels. 

As the distillation progresses, the 
quantity of water becomes small, when 
more is added through an opening at 
top of still. This process is continued 
until the distillate is largely water 
(one part of oil to twelve of water) when 
the fire is removed ; the movable top is 
also taken away, and it is allowed to 
stand for a few minutes until most of 
the water away; then much of 
the straw and sticks is removed by 
means of strainers on long handles; 
after this is done, the large stop-cock is 
opened and the liquid resin conveyed 
to strainers to remove all dirt, etc. 
The first strainer is, of course, wire, to 


| remove large pieces of trash, then it is 





the residue is drawn, after the distil- | 
ling process is completed; it is also | 
supplied with a small stop cock at top, | 


ponte which the water enters. The | 
mova 


le top is connected with a lar; 
coil of pipe for condensing, which is 
imme in a tank filled with cool 
water; the end of the pipe is brought 
through the side of the tank near the 
base so as to empty its contents into a 


barrel for that purpose: this barrel or | 


receiver is furnished with two open- 
ings, one near the bottom, the other 
near the top. 

A convenient quantity of turpentine 
is placed in the still, being very dirty, 
containing leaves, sticks, etc. Heatis 


applied and very soon the —_ begins | 
ile 


to rise and is condensed w passing 
through the coil; it is emptied into the 
receivers. At first a greater part of.it 
is water; the water immediately falls 





* Extract from a Thesis presented to the College 
of Foamenr et the City of New York, 1884. 

+ The au "s account refers to the 
extending through the Carolinas, and 
Florida, over a tract of about six hundred miles in 
length, and one hundred miles in width. Unfor- 
tunately, a considerable portion of valuable pine- 
land has quite been destroyed by fire. 

{Compare also by Dr. Thomas F. 
Wood, of Wilmington, N. C.,.in New Rem., 1880, p. 
ae on Turpentine, Rosin, and Allied Pro- 


through cotton batting made 
or that purpose, lastly through a 
strainer made of wire gauze of No. 40 
to No. 60; No. 60. being used for best 
qualities of resin; it is then allowed to 
stand in large vats until it is partly 
cooled, when it is removed to barrels, 
each containing 280 Ibs. 

The resin from turpentine of the 
first year is classed ‘‘ window glass” 
then ‘‘ virgin” which are the finest 

ualities; the lower grades are made 
rom ‘‘ gum” of succeeding years and 
often by improper stilling. 

The oil is put in barrels, and after 
being allowed to stand for a short 
while, “it pos a sediment, mostly of 
suspended organic matter; this is re- 
moved, the barrels sealed up, when it 
is ready for market. 

The oil is now comparatively pure, 
and in this state we find it in the 
stores. To further purify it, it should 
be distilled from caustic potassa. 

When the manufacture is conducted 
economically, a profit is realized when 
twenty-five cents per gallon is received 
for the oil, and from two dollars to 
four dollars per barrel for resin accord- 
ing to grade. 

rge quantities of these are export- 
ed yearly, and their manufacture is 
one of the most paying industries of 
those of our States so abundantly sup- 
plied with suitable trees to operate 


upon. 


Cod-Liver Oil with Iodide of Iron. 


THIS tion may be readily 
made by using the solution of ferrous 
iodide (described in our preceding 
number, p. 67). 

Solution of Ferrous 
Todide............ 50 parts. 
Cod-Liver oil,enough 
to make.......... 1,000 ‘“* 

Mix the two liquids and shake vigor- 
ously. The glycerin, while forming a 
sort of emulsion with the oil, produces 
an intimate mixture of the latter with 
the solution. On standing, the mix- 
ture becomes clear in a short time. It 
is then again thoroughly shaken up, 
and this is repea several times. 
Finally the clear oil is carefully sepa- 
rated from the sediment and filtered 
through paper. 

[The author states that the product 
contains five centi mes of ferrous 
iodide in each tablespoonful. But it 
seems to us that the oil will only take 
up a portion of the iron salt; at all 
events, it requires to be demonstrated 
that is takes up the whole of it.]— 
Boll. Farm., 1883, 155. 


Blue or Yellow Glass Bottles for 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


Dr. F. Motnir, Apotheker, Buda- 
Pest, has put to roscopic proof 
the question that has been long debat- 
ed, whether the blue glass bottles so 
constantly used in pharmacies pie 

on 


their contents from the chemi 








of light. He found that the blue or 
cobalt glass allowed to pass part of the 
red rays of sunlight, and the blue 


and violet. The yellowish-brown bot- 
tle-glass permitted the passage of the 
red and orange rays only, the n, 
blue, and violet rays being completely 
stopped. A second experiment was 
made with chloride of silver paper. 
A ee of paper was taken, a 
thi covered with cobalt glass, a 
third with the brown glass, a third left 
unprotected, and the whole exposed to 
the sunlight. After ten minutes it was 
found that the part covered by the 
blue glass was almost as much dark- 
ened as that left uncovered, while the 
discoloration had not yet begun under 
the brown glass. It is well known that 
blue, violet, and ultra-violet rays are 
the most active chemically, and these 
experiments show that the blue glass 
bottles now in use are best adapted for 
promoting chemical action in their 
contents. The details are published in 
the Chem. and Drug. from Gyogysz. 
Hetilap. 
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APPARATUS FOR THE INHALA- 
TION OF FINE POWDERS. 


For the purpose of facilitating the 
application of finely-powdered sub- 
stances by way of inhalation, Joseph 
Hassler, of Bad Solen (near Wiesba- 
den), Germany, has patented the ap- 
paratus here figured. 

It consists of a box containing a 
trough in which revolves a circular 
brush, the rapid turning of which 
causes the powder to carried 
around. As each successive bunch of 
bristles comes in contact with the pro- 
jecting pin H, the powder is thrown 
forcibly upwards and passes through 
the sieve O in form of fine dust, 
which may be inhaled by the -patient 
through the mouth-piece M. 


4 


IMPROVEMENT IN BURETTE 
FLOATS. 


A. GAWALOWSKI has made an impor- 
tant improvement in the so-called 
Erdmann’s float which is used to fa- 
cilitate reading off the marks on 
burettes. 

[For the sake of those of our readers 
who are not familiar with the contri- 
vance, we will briefly explain. In try- 
ing to ascertain the exact height at 
which a liquid stands in a 
narrow tube, such as a burette, 
an inexperienced person is 
sometimes puzzled, since the 
surface of the liquid forms a 
curve, caused by the capillary 
attraction of the glass, the 
liquid being in fact raised high- 
er at the edge than it is at the 
centre. Hence, on lookin 
vertically through the level o; 
the liquid, a dark, semilunar 
line appears, which is called 
the meniscus. It is customary 
to regard the bottom-part of 
this dark curve as the point from or 
to which the marks are read off on 
the burette. Erdmann proposed to 
obviate all difficulty by floating in the 
upper layer of the liquid a small 

-cylinder which should sink 
just far enough below the surface to 
clearly expose a circular mark made 
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upon its outside. It is from this mark 
and the corresponding marks on the 
seale of the burette that the > eend 
of liquid contained in or withdrawn 
from it is read off. ] 

Gawalowski now proposes to insert 
in the float a black strip of paper, or to 
paint a black ring in it, instead of 
merely etching or scratching a mark 
on the outside. - A firm in German 
furnishes these floats with a blac 
glass-cylinder fused inside.—Chem. 
Centralbl. 

A still further improvement is pro- 
posed by A. Prinzl, who recommends 
to engrave upon the float a nonius or 
subdivided scale, so as to be able 
sharply to read off even small fractions 
of cubic centimeters. In this case, it 
will be possible often to use the more 
concentrated volumetric solutions, in- 
stead of highly dilute ones.—Neueste 
Erfind. und Erfahr.| 


Commercial Varieties of Aloes. 


A WRITER in the March number of 
the Chemist and Druggist writes: 

There are three kinds of aloes known 
to commerce, viz., the East Indian, 
West Indian, and Cape; and these may 
be subdivided into seven distinct kinds, 
viz., the East Indian, Socotrine and 
Hepatic; Zanzibar Hepatic; West In- 
dian, Barbadoes and Curacao; Cape, 
and Natal. 

The greater portion of this drug is 
consigned direct to London, and thence 
distributed to all parts of the globe. 

America obtains a few West Indian 
and Cape direct, but draws her supplies 
of East Indian and Zanzibar from 
London. The continental requirements, 
with the exception of West Indian, are 
also obtain through the London 
market. Each country has its own 
idea as to the merits of the different 
sorts. Thus, the United Kingdom con- 
sumes East Indian, the finer sorts of 
West Indian, and but few Cape; where- 
as the Continent monopolizes at least 
three-fifths of the supply of Cape, and 
only,a small proportion of the finer 
descriptions. ‘The United States, whilst 
taking a fair quantity of Cape, are 
also large buyers of fine East Indian 
and Zanzibar. 

I found it impossible to get at the 
exact quantity imported into London, 
as I was informed the records are 
returned as so many packages, but my 
informant kindly gave me an estimate 
which, I was assured, was not far 


wrong. 

Last year about 4,500 packages of all 
kinds were imported, which was equal 
to about 350 tons, being about 25 per 
cent more than ten years previously. 

The following particulars relate to 
the description, packages, etc. : 

East Indian (Socotrine) are brought 
over in old tin-lined spirit-cases, con- 
taining about 70 to 80 lbs. each, the 
substance being about similar to putty, 
and when of good quality are of alight- 
brownish color, with a fine aromatic 
flavor, and generally realize the highest 
price, 

East Indian (Hepatic), usually im- 
ported in kegs of 100 to 150 lbs. each, 
are much paler than the former kind, 
and almost liquid, being worth from 5 
to 15 per cent less than the former. 

Zanzibar (Hepatic). — These come 
over in a most curious and original way 
—viz., in monkey-skins; and I was 
gratified by seeing several cases of 
these fine aloes also packed in saucers 
and plates of native make, and in tin 
plates, bowls, and baking dishes of the 
cheapest Birmingham manufacture, 
which, I was told, was quite an excep- 
tion, and may have been ca y 
the present troubles in the district from 
whence they came. The usual package 
—viz., the monkey-skin—when filled 
with aloes, is sent from the interior of 
Northern Central Africa down to the 
coast, and there packed into second- 
hand Manchester cases of various sizes. 





The monkey-skius vary in size con- 
siderably. Amongst a very fine parcel 
I noticed a skin which could not have 
contained more than 2 Ibs. of aloes, in 
fact, its contents were by far less valu- 
able than the little animal would have 
been, had it been sent alive to this 
country ; whilst other skins contained 
some 30 to 40 lbs., or even more. It 
was suggested to me by a gentleman I 
met at the warehouse, and who was 
showing me these skins, that it was a 
pity that the natives could not find the 
means of making boxes; but in a coun- 
try where the nail is yet unknown and 
the art of joinery a thing of the future, 
they no doubt do their best to supply 
the deficiency. 

It has since been my pleasure to 
meet a gentleman who was for some 
time in Zanzibar, and the reason he 
gave for the natives using these skins 
was that monkeys are very plentiful, 
easily killed, and of such varying sizes 
as to suit both large and small collec- 
tors of the juice of this important 
plant. After all, the natives only imi- 
tate the Spaniards of ano distant date, 
who stored their wines in pig-skins 
after exactly the same fashion. 

This description of aloes most resem- 
bles the socotrine; the color, however, 
is paler, and the flavor, if anything, 
finer. This kind is practicably the 
only sort adulterated, if I may so use 
the term, as some of the skins are often 
filled with leaves, stones, dirt, and 
many other substances quite foreign 
to the aloe plant. 

Cape are packed in large heavy cases, 
generally lined with sheepskins (which, 
no doubt, are plentiful in the colony), 
containing about 4 cwt. When of fine 

uality it is a hard bright, black 
(brownish tinted), glossy substance, 
with an offensive odor, and is gener- 
ally known as the horse aloe. Its value 
(which, of course, varies according to 
supply) is about one-third that of the 
East Indian or Zanzibar. The produc- 
tion of this description is equal to the 
whole of the other sorts combined. 

Cape (Natal).—The quantity of this 
kind collected is very limited, being 
only a few cases per annum. Like 
Cape, it possesses no flavor, but be- 
comes a pale liver in color by keeping, 
and, in consequence of its color, rea- 
lizes about half as much again as the 
ordinary Cape. 

West Indian (Barbadoes).—This is 
the most important kind, at least so 
far as the English consumer is con- 
cerned. The quantity produced is 
large, say two-fifths of the whole, con- 
sisting both of fine and inferior quali- 
ties, the variation in values, I am told, 
being considerable, the fine bringing 

rices almost equivalent to East In- 

ian, whilst common sometimes sell at 
less than Cape. They are packed in 
boxes of sixty to one hundred pounds, 
and in gourds of ten to fifty pounds 
each, resembling Cape in substance, 
but in color varying from a blackish 
brown to a pale mahogany, with an 
odor which is neither offensive nor 
aromatic, but quite peculiar to itself. 
There is also another distinguishing 
feature more noticeable in this aloe, 
viz., that it improves by keeping, and 
I was shown some boxes the contents 
of which were of a beautiful bright 
liver, and very valuable, but which, 
when im ak some eighteen months 
previous y were quite a dark brown, 
and worth only about half their pres- 
ent value. I nes that a regular 
trade is done by buying certain par- 
cels when imported and. storing them, 
but, as Iam not a connoisseur of this 
commodity, I prefer to leave such se- 
lection to others more capable of judg- 
ing, and wish them every success in 
their operations. 

West Indian (Curagao).—These are 
identical with Barbadoes in description 
and quality, but the latter have always 
the preference when sold. It has been 
suggested that the true Barbadoes is no 
longer cultivated, most of the plants 





having been destroyed, and what is 
now sold as Barbadoes is in reality the 
ee plant cultivated in the sister isle 
re) 


According to some authors, aloes are 
often found adulterated with various 
articles, chiefly resin, but from infor- 
mation I could gather such adultera- 
tion is unknown amongst the mer- 
chants who bring these goods to this 
country. 

The natives of Africa (as I have be- 
fore mentioned) in filling the monkey- 
skins are, like the cunning Chinese, 
willing to get the price of aloes for a 
large stone or other refuse convenient- 
ly placed in the centre of the skin, but, 
except this trick, I could not learn of 
"y adulteration being practised. 

n concluding my remarks, I would 
mention an aloe of the future which I 
have not yet been able to see, but of 
which I am promised a specimen at no 
distant date, viz., that procurable in 
M. ascar. The plant flourishes in 
abundance in this island, and the na- 
tives collect it in small quantities suf- 
ficient for their own consumption, as 
is noted by several European travellers 
who have written on the products of 
this island; but, as yet, it is not col- 
lected in sufficient quantity to form an 
article of export, although there is no 
reason to doubt that in a few years we 
may draw a considerable supply of 
this valuable medicine from this great 
semi-civilized island. 





A NEW APPARATUS FOR FRAC- 
TIONAL DISTILLATION. 


THe best forms of apparatus for 
fractional distillation, which is so im- 
portant for the separation and _ identi- 
fication of volatile liquids, have pecu- 
liar ayy gy 1 0 being either too 
frail or too difficult to clean or un- 
suited for small quantities of liquids. 
Our present article describes an im- 
proved apparatus devised by C. Wins- 
singer, which is free from all these 
drawbacks. 

A two-armed glasstube A D F is 
fastened perpendicularly, by means of 
a good cork, in the neck of a flask M. 
The arm D is provided with thermom- 
eter, and has aside branch at F’, which 
connects with a Liebig’s condenser. 
Into the main tube is inserted a second 
tube B, closed below, and this is held 
firmly, by means of a perforated cork, 
so that it is perpendicular and does 
not touch the inner walls of A. In- 
side of the tube B is another, smaller 
tube C, through which a small current 
of water or mercury is made to flow, 
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which acts as a condenser. Water is 
used for substances boiling below 100° 
C.,.and mercury for others. If the 
latter is used, it is made, when it passes 
out at G, to flow into water, from 
which it is from time to time sepa- 
rated and put back in the reservoir. 
A circular pinch-cock H, ae upon 
its margin a series of empirical divi- 
sions, and which is regulated by mov- 
ing the inaex K, controls the amount 


of water or mercury admitted to the | 


tube B. 

This very control, and the fine ad- 
justment made possible through the 
index K, permits the proper condensa- 
tion and almost total separation of 
fractions of liquids boiling at different 
temperatures. It will be found by ex- 
perience, that any given temperature 
of the thermometer corresponds to 
one or more of the arbitrary divisions 
on the margin of the stop-cock, so that 
the corresponding figures may be af- 
ter some time placed over the marks. 

When using the ——— the li- 

uid to be fractioned is put in the 

ask, the latter placed on a double 
wire-gauze over a Bunsen’s burner 
(giving an even and regular flame), 
and a current of water or pal con? f 
let flow through the inside condenser B, 
if necessary. Gradually this current is 
increased or diminished, until some va- 
por becomes ‘condensed and the first 
fraction of the liquid distils over. 
When this ceases, the current of water 
or mercury will have to be newly reg- 
ulated as the temperature will rise, 
until the next fraction passes over, 
and soon. The portion passing over 
through F' requires only a very small 
Liebig’s condenser, and in many cases 
it needs no further condensation at all. 

In order that the tube B may not be 
too suddenly chilled, the stop-cock H 
should be opened as soon as the liquid 
begins to boil, and a slow current of 
water or mercury at first be allowed 
through B. As soon as the vapors 
have reached the thermometer, the in- 
dex K is slowly turned [that is, a 
stronger stream is admitted] until the 
temperature of the escaping vapor is 
as low as possible. When once fairly 
started, the apparatus may be left to 
itself, until the flow through F'is al- 
most stopped or greatly reduced, and 
the thermometer begins to fluctuate. 
The stop-cock is then slightly closed, 
in order to reduce condensation, and 
the second portion received; etc. The 
author’s experimental figures show 
that the apparatus works with great 
accuracy.—Ber. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 
1883, 2,640. 


The True Source of Socotrine Aloes. 


In the Chemist and Druggist for 
March, Mr. J. O. Braithwaite remarks 
(in a paper read before the Chemists’ As- 
sistants’ Association) that a somewhat 
insignificant fruit rescued from a 
steam-pan in which socotrine aloes were 
bein iled had been recognized by 
Mr. Holmes as immature fruit of Aloe 
Perryi. Until recently the source of 
socotrine aloes was unknown; but Mr. 
Bayley Balfour has cleared up the mat- 
ter and proved that the species yield- 
ing the commercial article is new to 
science. He has called it A. Perryi. 
It has thick, fleshy, wnspotted lanceo- 
late leaves which spring directly from 
the level of the earth. Aloe socotrina 
has narrow, rounded, ensiform leaves, 
slightly spotted. 


Tellurium in Bismuth. 


Mr. J. O. BRAITHWAITE (Chem. and 
Druggist) lately exhibited to the 
Chemists’ Assistants’ Association sam- 
ples of subnitrate of bismuth contain- 
ing about 0.076 per cent, and subcarbo- 
nate containing about 0.05 per cent of 
tellurium and remarked: 

‘* As complaints with bismuth are not 
infrequent, it may be useful to recapi- 
tulate the method by which this un- 
pleasant impurity may be detected, A 


| fair quantity (I use fifty grammes to 


approximately estimate the tellurium 
resent) is dissolved in excess of hy- 
rochloric acid, and, if the salt is the 
subnitrate, heat until all the nitric acid 
is driven off, restoring the hydrochloric 
acid which evaporates. To this acid 
liquid add an equal volume or more of 
a saturated solution of sulphite of so- 
dium, and allow it to stand for at least 
twenty-four hours. if tellurium is 
present it will slowly be redyced, ap- 
ring first as a reddish cloud, and 
nally as a black precipitate. This 
»recipitate may be collected on a tared 
ter, dried at a low temperature, and 
weighed. The tests for this element 
are that it sublimes, giving a reddish 
sublimate; it burns with a blue flame 
evolving a most peculiar odor. 
with an alkali it gives.a reddish brown 
compound, which evolves a fetid and 
unmistakable odor with hydrochloric 
acid. Three milligrammes of this pre- 
cipitate gave a markedly unpleasant 
onion-like taste in the mouth for some 
hours after taking the dose. 

‘*Zine is the only metal which is 
precipitated by nascent SO. under 
similar circumstances, so that its ab- 
sence from the sample must be insured 
before applying the above test.” 


The Cause of the Bismuth Breath. 


Mr. WILLIAM Reiseért, Ph.G., has 
contributed some interesting data to 
our present knowledge on the cause of 
the so-called bismuth breath, which 
has been quite correctly ascribed to 
the presence of certain impurities, no- 
tably tellurium. 

The experiments were conducted 
with bismuth sesquioxide, freed from 
all impurities. The absence of arsenic 
and tellurium was shown by chemical 
tests, and that of the latter, more- 
over, by the absence of the peculiar 
garlic-like odor after taking the bis- 
muth (see below). 

The author found that the taking of 
arsenious acid internally did not com- 
municate any odor to the breath. 

Tellurium, on the other hand, was 
found to be undoubtedly the offending 
agent. The author took -_— doses of 
0.005 gm. (;/5 grain) on one day, in in- 
tervals of three hours. In fifteen 
minutes after the first dose, the breath 
had a strong, garlic-like odor, and, in 
an hour, a metallic taste was observed. 
An hour after the second dose, the 
urine and sweat had the garlic-like 
odor, which was also observed in the 
feeces, four days later. The metallic 
taste was observed for 
seventy-two hours, and 
the garlic-like odor in the 
urine for three hundred 
and eighty-two hours; in 
the sweat, for four hun- 
dred and fifty-two hours; 
in the feeces, for seventy- 
nine days; and in the 
breath it was still present, 
though very faintly, after 
two hundred and thirty-seven days. 

The author also made experiments 
to determine the smallest quantity of 
tellurium oxide which would be re- 
quired to produce the garlicky odor. 
lt was found that after one dose of 
5 cubic centimeters of a solution con- 
taining only 0.0000001 gm. of telluric 
oxide in cc.—that is, after one ye or 
0.0000005 gm. (Or zrs555 Brain) O . 
luric oxide—the garlic odor became per- 
ceptible in seventy-five minutes, and 
lasted about thirty hours. Smaller 
doses of the same solution produced 
no noticeable traces of the odor. 

It appears, therefore, that the 7: 
siological test for the presence of tel- 
lurium is far more delicate than any 
chemical one so farknown. Hence, the 
failures to detect tellurium by chemical 
reagents in — of bismuth pro- 
ducing bad breath no doubt induced 
various experimenters to ascribe the 
odor to some other impurity.—Ab- 





stract from Am. Journ. Ph., April, 1884. 








Emulsion of Paraldehyde. 


THE best method of giving paralde- 
hydeisin form of emulsion. A sufficient 
quantity of powdered acacia is made 
into thick mucilage with water and a 
little paraldehyde added. The mixture 
is stirred until it has become perfectly 
homogeneous, after which another 
small quantity of water and of paral- 
dehyde are added. This alternate 
addition of water and paraldehyde is 
continued, until as much of the latter 
has been added as the amount of aca- 
cia ew taken. If the last addi- 
tion of paraldehyde has not disturbed 
the homogeneity of the emulsion, 
enough water is added to produce 100 
parts of product for every 10 parts of 
acacia or of paraldehyde taken. To 
the 100 parts thus produced, 20 parts 
of syrup of almond are added. The 
dose of this emulsion isone fluidounce, 
to be repeated, if necessary, after half 
an hour. 


A SIMPLE COOLER. 


THE most simple and easily managed 
condenser which we have seen de- 
cribed is that of Dr. 
John Walter, of Basle. 

It consists of a thin 
glass tube, closed at 
one end, into which 
either one or more 
smaller glass tubes are 
inserted means of a 
perforated cork or with 
rubber connection. The 
slass tube may be 
onger or shorter, ac- 
cording to the length 
of the flask or retort 
into the neck of which 
it is to be inserted. If 
merely hung into a 
flask, as shown in 
Fig. 1, it will usually accomplish its 
purpose just as well as if an upright 
condenser were connected with it air- 
tight. Of course, proper precaution 
must be taken to prevent the ignition 
of volatile vapors from the burner be- 





Fig. 1. 











Fig. 2. 
low the flask. To prevent actual con- 
tact between the cold condenser while 
the cold water circulates through it. 
and the hot neck of the flask, a few 
drops of glass are melted upon it near 





Fig. 3 


the end (see Figs. 1 and 2). Fig. 2 is 
another form of the condenser, suited 
for long-necked flasks, or adapted for 
the necks of retorts. In the case of 
the latter, the contrivance is only suit- 
able if the liquid is not too volatile to 
be caught in open capsules (see Fig. 3). 
—Dingl. Polyt. Journ., vol. 251, 369. 


Burn. Ointment. 


AFTER the application of bicarbonate 
of sodium to relieve the pain, Dr. 
Binkerd, of Delaware, recommends 


| the use of the following ointment: 


White Wax (pure)......... 31. 
Rectified Linseed Oil..... ij. 
Tene ACM...’ s...s 31. 
Subnitrate of Bismuth, gr. xx. 
Melt the wax in a clean tin or porce- 
lain vessel, add the oil, and heat to 
near boiling, remove from the fire, and 
add the tannin in fine powder, and 
then the subnitrate of bismuth. Stir 
until cold, 
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Test for Lime and Sulphuric Acid 
in Citric and Tartaric Acids. 

W8ILE preparing the articles ‘ Aci- 
dum Citricum” and ‘‘ Acidum Tartari- 
cum” for the second edition of the 
Pharm. Germ., Robert Otto made 
some observations which he believes to 
be new, relating to the test for lime and 
sulphuric acid in the above-mention- 
ed two acids, in absence as well as in 





presence of ammonium salts. He says: | 


In order to determine whether, 
and eventually how far, the presence 


of ammonium salts affected the tests | 


for lime in citric or tartaric acids, 
equally strong solutions of the two lat- 
ter were prepared, mixed with equal 
quantities of oxalate of ammonium, 
and with different quantities of solu- 


tion of sulphate of calcium. The fol- | 


lowing facts were then observed. 
1. Citric Acid. 1 Gm. dissolved in 10 
Gms. of water, and mixed with 1 C.c. 
of solution of oxalate of ammonium (1 
in 20). Three portions: 

After addition of 


mained clear for a short time. 
b, 2 C.c. of sol. sulphate calcium: do. 
c. 5C.c. of sol. sulphate calcium: 
distinctly cloudy within same time. 


acid, on addition of 1 C.c. of sol. of ni- 
trate of barium yielded at once a 
strong turbidity. 

5 C.c. of the solution approximately 
neutralized with water of ammonia 
(0.960), even when mixed with 10 C.c. 
of ;45 normal sulphuric acid, and 1 
C.c. of sol. of nitrate of barium, 
showed no turbidity within six hours. 
—Arch, d. Pharm., 1833, Dec. 


IMPROVED FORMS OF EXTRAC- 
TION APPARATUS. 


A. GAWALOWSKI, having had an op- 
possenny of ;comparing the different 
oms of extraction apparatus hitherto 
recommended, finally decided in favor 
of that devised by Ph. Wagner. 
But even here the author found it 
possible to apply an improvement, the 
utility of which will be seen further on. 


| filter is spread out through which the 
solution is made to filter, and which is 
gradually washed by the subsequent 
portions of the menstruum as they fall 
into it from the extractor above.— 
Zeitsch. f. Anal. Chem., 1883, 528. 


On Ethylate of Iron (Ferric Ethy- 
late.) 


AccorpInG to Ed. Grimaux, if one 
molecule of ferric chloride, dissolved in 
absolute alcohol, be added to six mole- 
cules of ethylate of sodium, an immedi- 
ate precipitate of chloride of sodium is 
= uced and a deep reddish-brown 

impid solution, which contains no 
more chlorine. Al] the iron is in gsolu- 
tion in the alcohol as ferric ethylate. 

[Note by Ed. A. D.—Ethylate of so- 
dium is prepared by dissolving metal- 
lic sodium in absolute alcohol. Theo- 





The principal addition is a small stop- 
cock b, in the lateral tube b. The 


| contains the substance to be extracted | 
| is enveloped by a larger bulb a, so | 
a. 1C.c. of sol. sulphate calcium; re- | 


I. a. Citric Acid. 1 Gm. dissolved | 


in 10 Gms. of water, the solution ap- 


proximately neutralized with watar of | 
ammonia (sp. gr. 0.960), then mixed | 
with 1C.c. of solution of oxalate of am- | 


monium (1 in 20). 
After addition of 
a. 5 C.c. of sol. 


Three portions. 


sulphate calcium: | 


perfectly clear yet, after 15 minutes. | 


b. 10 C.c. of do. : do 
ec. 20C.c. of do. : do. 

II. Tartaric Acid. 1 Gm. dissolved 
in 10 Gms. of water, and mixed with 1 
C.e. of solution of oxalate of ammoni- 
um (1 in 20). Four portions: 

After addition of 
a. 1 C.c. of sol. sulph. calcium: per- 

fectly clear, after 15 minutes. 

b. 5 C.c. of do. do., after 5 min- 

utes. . 
ce. 8 C.c. of do. 

after 5 minutes. 
d. 10’ C.c. of do. 


faintly cloudy, 
after 5 minutes 


perfectly clear, | 


II. a. Tartaric Acid. 1 Gm. dis- | 


solved in 10 Gms. of water, the solution 
cS rerena ag J neutralized with water 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.960), then mixed 
with 1 C.c. of solution of oxalate of 
ammonium (1 in 20). 
After addition of 


Three portions. | 


a. 4C.c. of sol. sulphate calcium: per- | 


fectly clear, after 5 minutes. 


8 Ce. of do. : distinctly turbid, | 


after 5 minutes. 
10 C.c. of do. 

after 5 minutes. 

These experiments show that the de- 


cloudy-turbid, 


tection of calcium by oxalic acid is | 


rendered difficult in presence of am- 
monium salts, while, on the other 
hand, these salts slightly facilitate the 
detection of calcium in tartaric acid. 


Regarding the detection of sulphuric | 


acid in citric and tartaric acids, by 


| 


means of nitrate of barium, my experi- | 
ments have shown that this is accom- | 


plished with greater precision in acid 
solution than in one approximately 
neutralized with ammonia. 

I. Citric Acid. 
10 parts of water. 
tion mixed with 1C.c. of solution of 
nitrate of barium (1 in 20). 





Approximately neu- 
tralized with am- 
monia. 


Samples. | In acid solution. 





a. |Faintly opa- 
lescent......|Remains clear. 








b. _|Distinctly tur- 

jt, aes Sie do. 
Cc. Between a and 

AS AS ee Aaa do. 


_ During equal period of time. 


Il. Tartaric Acid. 1 part dissolved 
in 10 parts of water. 

5 C.c. of the acid solution, mixed 
with 1 C.c. of 745 normal sulphuric 





| stance, the apparatus is removed from 
1 part dissolved in | 

12 C.c. of the solu- | 
| vacuum will be produced in the re- 


| most of the soluble matters in the sub- 


that the hot ether vapor may keep it 
constantly hot. Finally, in place of 
attaching to the ro ag hg an upright 
condenser, he attaches to it merely a 
Welter’s safety-tube c, which serves 
both as a guard against the escape of 
vapors and as a funnel for adding 
more menstruum. 

The use of the faucet b will be un- 
derstood by imagining the apparatus 
in operation. Cylinder B contains the 











substance to be extracted, in fine 
powder, placed on a pellet of pure cot- 
ton which is putin the neck. The re- 
ceiver A is charged with a sufficient 
amount of volatile liquid (ether, etc.), 
all the ee connected together, and 
the flask A warmed on a water-bath 
—the faucet being open. After the 
vapor has traversed the apparatus 
long enough to have exhausted all or 


the water-bath and the faucet closed. 
As the temperature falls, a partial 





ceiver A, and this will cause the liquid 
still retained by the substance in B to 
be almost completely sucked down into | 
A. This may be repeated once or 


exhaustion much more rapidly than is | 


| possible in the ordinary kinds of appa- 


ratus. 


| 

twice, and will help to accomplish the | 
| 

When substances are to be extracted, | 


| the solution of which would not be- | 


; come 


| in the second illustration. Instead of 


uite clear if filtered merely 
through cotton, the author uses a modi- 
fication of the above apparatus, shown 


connecting the exhauster directly with 
the receiver, a modified Drechsel’s fun- 
nel D is interposed, in which a plaited 


t 
| lower part of the cylinder B, which | tower 


regen ee it requires 23 parts of sodium 
ine with 46 parts of absolute 
alcohol to from 68 parts of ethylate of 
sodium and 1 part of hydrogen which 
escapes. The quantity of absolute al- 
cohol is, therefore, exactly twice that 
of the sodium. Ethylate of sodium has 
the composition C:H;s.0.Na: and ethy- 
late of iron (ferric ethylate) would 
represented by the formula: (C:H4,)..- 
Oo.F 2. | 

The above solution, prepared with 
3.25 Gm. of ferric chloride dissolved in 
25 C.c. of absolute alcohol, and 1.40 Gm. 
{really 1.38, but the slight excess in- 
sures the total decomposition of the 
iron salt] of metallic sodium dissolved 
in the same weight [should be, at least 
twice its weight] of absolute alcohol, 
may be subjected to distillation in the 
water-bath, without being altered.* 
There finally will remain a_ black, 
pasty mass, soluble in absolute alcohol, 

enzin, chloroform, ether, petroleum, 
and methylic alcohol. But, if this resi- 
due be heated in a vacuum, so as to 
remove the last traces of the solvent, 
a brown powder composed of ferric 
hydrate separates: the small quantity 
of water which the alcohol still re- 
tained, or which it has absorbed dur- 
ing the manipulations, reacts upon the 
ferric ethylate and decomposes it al- 
most completely. By taking the pre- 
caution to filter in dry air, decomposi- 
tion is avoided. The product yields 
only 18.5 per cent of carbon, on analysis. 

The alcoholic solution of ferric ethy- 
late is not precipitated by a current of 
dry ammonia; with dry carbonic acid, 
it —— yields an ochre-brown 
precipitate. Dry hydrosulphuric acid 
produces ferrous sulphide. Ferro- 
cyanide of potassium acts upon it just 
like water, and throws down ferric 
hydrate. 

The action of water varies accord- 
ing to the proportions employed. The 
alcoholic solution, exposed to ordinary 
air, rapidly absorbs moisture, and 
yields a thick jelly of ferric hydrate; 
and the addition of a small amount of 
water immediately produces the same 
result. If the alcoholic solution of fer- 
ric ethylate is poured into an excess of 
water, a limpid liquid is obtained 
which presents the characteristics of 
the colloidal ferric hydrate described 
by Graham. This liquid coagulates 
spontaneously, after a longer or shorter 
interval, or rapidly, if heated. It is 
also precipitated by many other sub- 
stances, such as carbonic, sulphuric, 
and tartaric acid; nitrate, chloride, 
bromide, or ferrocyanide of potassium, 
chloride of sodium or barium, baryta 
water, carbonate of sodium, and even 
common river water. : 

No change is produced by the addi- 
tion of acetic, nitric, or hydrochloric 


| acid, or of ammonia. Hydrosulphuric 


acid produces a black precipitate. — 
L’ Union Pharm., 1884, 63. 





* This should be understood so that the heating 
does not alter the preparation. We do not under- 
stand it as if the solution could be distilled. An 
iron-ethyl (CgHs)eFe, is theoretically le, and 
would be completely volatile; but it has never yet 
been prepared. But an iron derivative of ethylic al- 
cohol is not volatile, 
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EDITORIAL. 


The Pharmacy Law of New Yotk 
City. 


ACCORDING to Treadwell Cleveland, 
Esq., of New York, the pharmacy law 
formerly applying to New York City 

been practically eviscerated by 
the adoption of the Penal Code of 1881, 
which, in Sec. 405 provides that: 

“No person employed in a drug 
store or apothecary shop shall pre- 

a medical prescription unless he 
oe aareee two years’ apprenticeship 
in such a store or shop, or is a gradu- 
ate of a medical college, or college of 
pharmacy, except under the direct 
supervision of some person possessin 
one of these qualifications; nor shal 
any proprietor, or any other person in 
charge of such store or shop, per- 
mit any person not possessing such 
qualifications to prepare a medical 


thousand dollars, or by imprisonment 
not less than two years, nor more than 
four years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 

urther on; the Code, in Sec. 726, 
declares that ‘‘all acts or parts of acts 
which are inconsistent with the pro- 


| visions of this act are repealed, so far 


as they impose any punishment for 
crime, except as herein provided.” 
This ce thou econ 
based on logical grounds, is, however, 
not by any means convincing to us. 
It is by no means settled that all the 
pon prescribed by local laws, 
aws affecting special corporations or 
socicties, are cut off by the Penal Code. 
It is rather surprising to be told that 
hundreds of laws can be made nuga- 
tory and repealed in effect—though 
not repealed by name—by means of 
making inoperative any clauses con- 


| tained therein which provide for pun- 


| laws for 





| 
| 
| 


ishing infractions of these laws. To 
cut out these clauses practically 
amounts to the same thing as to repeal 
the laws which contain them. Could 
this have been the intention of the 
Legislature? There are, no doubt, 
numerous other local laws, some of 
equal importance with the pharmacy 
ew York and Kings Coun- 
ties, which would become inoperative, 
to the great damage and, perhaps, 
danger of the public, were the opinion 
of Mr. Cleveland to be correct. It 
seems to, us that it is proper to re- 
gard the opinion of any lawyer—no 
matter how high his standing—as pre- 
mature and worse than useless unless 
it be adopted by the judge on the 
Bench, and finally the Court of Last 
Resort, after a thorough argument on 
both sides of the question. We ac- 
knowledge that there is plenty of 
chance for a strong argument on both 
sides, but cannot help regretting if a 
spirit of opposition against the estab- 
lished and, in our opinion, unrepealed 
laws should become developed among 
those who have not yet complied with 
their provisions, merely by reason of 
the publication of a single lawyer's 
opinion. 

More recently it is reported that the 
bill before the Legislature to enact a 
a State pharmacy law, has been passed, 
and that it prohibits not only the dis- 
pensing of 4 cog gre but also the 
sale of medicines, in towns above a 
certain size, by others than regularly 
licensed pharmacists and physicians. 
This may avoid the enactment of 
another special law to apply to New 
York City. 


Pharmacy in Massachusetts. 


THE Old Bay State does not often 
take a step backward, and the result 


| of the recent contest in its Legislature 
| over the enforcement of good laws to 
| prevent food and drug adulteration 
| may well be the subject of congratula- 
| tion. 





prescription in his store or shop, except | 


under such supervision. A _ person 
violating any provisions of this section 


is guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable | 


by a fine not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, and in case of death 
ensuing from any such violation, the 
person offending is guilty of a felony, 

unishable by a fine not less than one 
| sereeremr) dollars, nor more than five 


During the debates, both in commit- 
tee and before ~ oyaa on the bill 

roposing to repeal the law preventing 
Mdaiberebion of Food and Drugs, it be- 
came evident that an interested clique 
had obtained the ear of a majority of 
the Committee, and had succeeded in 
convincing them: 1, that the United 
States Pharmacopoeia was a sort of 
boiled-down extract or a skeleton-like 
index of the United States Dispensa- 
tory ; 2, that the United States Dis- 

msatory was the standard followed 

y pharmacists in general for prepar- 
ing medicines; 3, that the Pharmaco- 


| poeia was based on the Dispensatory, 


and was prepared by a sort of non-de- 
script, self-constituted body, who 


| did this merely to make money; 


| 4, that the sooner any law recognizing 


| repealed, the 


the Ee ap aig, ry asa standard was 

tter it would be for 
the country; 5, that it was unfair to 
establish a limit for the purity of 


' drugs, inasmuch as it could not make 





much difference if a drug contained, 
say forty-four parts of impurities, when 
the law had set the limit at forty-six 
parts, etc., etc., etc. 

The report of the majority of the 
Committee was in favor of a repeal of 
the law, and plainly showed the kind 
of mother’s milk the innocent babes 
had been fed on. To the credit of the 
House, however, let it be said that the 
well-laid scheme was upset. After a 
thorough argument in open session, 
during which various members distin- 
guished themselves by an intelligent 
exposition of the true facts of the case, 
and gave a lucid and impartial state- 
ment of all the concomitant circum- 
stances, the House, by a og major- 
ity, adopted the Minority Report of 
the Committee, objecting against the 
repeal of the law. 

t is perhaps true that the law might 
have been carried out with a little 
more tact and a lesser degree of harsh- 
ness, at least in the beginning. But 
whatever errors may have been com- 
mitted in this direction formerly, it is 
pretty certain that the law will here- 
after be enforced without bearing too 
hard upon those who infringe it inno- 
cently and unintentionally. 


Menthol from American Oil of Pep- 
permint, 


AMERICAN oil of peppermint, derived 
from Mentha piperita L., has heretofore 
not yielded any menthol or pepper- 
mint-camphor except by accident. 
Occasionally a can or bottle containing 
the oil, when exposed to a low temper- 
ature, has been known to deposit the 
substance. We are informed by rep- 
resentatives of one of the largest man- 
ufacturing firms of essential oils that 
they have noticed this phenomenon at 
rare intervals, and that no assignable 
cause could be discovered why in one 

kage the camphor separated, and 
in another of the same lot it refused 
to do so. 

This peppermint-camphor is, how- 
ever, afforded in large quantity by Chi- 
nese or Japanese oil of peppermint, ob- 
tained from Mentha arvensis L. Men- 
thol may easily be obtained from this 
oil by cooling, or better still, by previ- 
ously removing a portion, or as much 
as possible, of the lighter-boiling ter- 
pine contained in it, by distillation 
with water. This same process has 
deretofore not succeeded in effecting 
the separation of menthol from the 
American oil. 

Mr. Albert M. Todd, the large pr. 
er of peppermint and distiller of pep- 

rrmint oil, at Nottawa, St. Joseph’s 

Jounty, Michigan, has at last succeed- 

ed in overcoming the difficulty, and 
has found a method by which he ob- 
tains the menthol of the American 
oil in a crystalline condition. The 
crystals are long, brilliantly white, 
soft, flexible, silky needles of a very 
pure odor, and will, no doubt, find a 
ready market. 


4‘ 


WE desire to call special attention to 
the article on the ‘‘Separation of Mer- 
curic from Mercurous Iodide,” by Mr. 
Maclagan, on p. 82 ofthisnumber. Ac- 
cording to the author’s observations, 
it seems impossible to treat mercurous 
iodide (protiodide of mercury) with 
any solvent capable of removing traces 
of mercuric (red) iodide without de- 
composing some of the former salt, 
and actually producing a correspond- 
ing amount of the red iodide. 

‘The results of the author already 
foreshadow the probability that the 
true color of absolutely pure mercur- 
ous iodide (which has so far remained 
in dispute) may finally be decided, aud 
that additional light will be thrown on 
the cause of variation of activity or 
poisonousness of the different lots of 
mercurous iodide in the market, 
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Taste in the Practice of Pharmacy. 
TuHE following hints are taken from 


A paper fas 3 Peter Boa, published 
in the Chemist and Druggist for 
March. 


The exercise of taste in the business 
of a pharmacist is concerned with the 
quality and kind of articles employed 
to contain or convey medicines, and 
includes such things as twine, bottles, 
sealing-wax, paper, and labels. Of the 
quality of these customers are able to 
judge. They know superior twine 

rom inferior, and they can see at 
once whether it matches the capping- 
paper. They can recognize and ap- 
preciate a symmetrical bottle, and 
condemn an ugly one. If the color of 
the wax be bad it is unsightly, inferior 
paper is an abhorrence to any one, and 
a badly written or printed label is 
easily recognized. Of the contents of 
a bottle of medicine the patient has no 
means of forming an opinion, but he 
can very fairly estimate the style of 
wrapping it. Tf the articles employed 
for this purpose be of inferior quality, 
suspicion is excited; if faultless, confi- 
dence is created, and confidence always 
promotes business. 

In the choice of bottles we cannot go 
far astray. If we deal with good 
makers, and pay a reasonable price, 
we are pretty sure to get presentable 
bottles. Shape is very much a matter 
of opinion. Oval bottles are pretty, 
but flats are more easily wrapped 
neatly, and ked better, and are, I 
think, less liable to be smashed by 
pressure,.and they look very well if 
symmetrically made. If the angles of 

ats be sharply defined they rather 
add to the beauty of the bottles. 
Ovals, moreover, show defects more 
readily. In phials there is not much 
room for selection. Those of medium 
height are preferable, I think, both in 
point of utility and appearance, to the 
short or long varieties. Actinic phials 
are very pretty, and are useful for 
certain purposes. They are open to 
the objection, however, that one can- 
not see through them with the same 
faciiity that one can see through un- 
colored glass. When dispensing two 
different kinds of drops or small mix- 
tures of the same size for the same pa- 
tient, it is convenient by way of dis- 
tinction to put up one into each kind 
of phial, and the variety is pleasing to 
the eye. The ordinary poison-bottles 
have no redeeming feature in their 
character, except their shape. The 
blue color is not nice, and it is open to 
the serious objection that one cannot 
see through it. The color and shape, 


moreover, conceal cracksand pin-holes | 


in the corners so readily that the bot- 
tles are fertile in causing annoyance by 
being filled when cracked and leaking 
after the medicine has been sent out. 
The twine used should be of good 
color if colored, if white thoroughly 
bleached. In color I prefer pink or 
red. Yellows and blues are, generally 
speaking, out of harmony with all the 
other things. Pink and white are 
suitable for all purposes, the pink for 
parcels and capping, the white to tie 
split skin capping. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that it should be evenl 
a throughout and well twisted. 
There is something as attractive about 
the YF me of a well-made bright- 
ly-colored twine as there is repulsive 
about a twine that is thick and thin 
oars and feebly colored. The 
twine is of great importance. A com- 
mon twine is an offence against all the 
rules of taste that relate to our busi- 
ness. We do not deal in articles of 
such a nature that a twine of this de- 
scription is permissible. 
wling-wax does not require much 
to be said regarding it. 
ought to be sparingly ig 80 and not 
splashed on in great lumps. When 








sible, so that its color loses none of its 
brightness. What the color is need 
not be of much concern. Red is the 
conventional tint, and I have no fault 
to find with it. 

Labels afford more scope for the ex- 
ercise of taste than any other accessory 
to our business. There is a variety in 
them. Some are printed ready for 
use, others written as occasion arises. 
There is no excuse for any one say 
ugly stock labels, because the labe 
printers, if left to their own discretion, 
usually produce very good specimens. 
However, we do see samples of badly- 
arranged labels even yet. The fault 
generally lies in want of variety of type, 
or printing the matter too closely and 
continuously, as if it were part of the 
column of a newspaper. 
kinds of type on a label give it a char- 
acter which it wants if 
If it contain simply the name of the 


article and the directions, there is, of | 


course, opportunity for onl 
kinds, but, as a rule, labels of this de- 
scription have the name of the article, 
its medicinal properties, and the dose. 
Such labels should always be set up in 
three types, or, if two 
same kind, one should be a size larger 
than the other. Variation in size or 
kind renders each one more distinct 
than if they were all the same, and, 
besides, the effect is more pleasing, 
partly because of the distinctness, and 
partly owing to the pleasurable sensa- 
tion that naturally arises when any- 
thing looked at conveys the impression 
of design which has produced a suc- 
cessful result. Labels intended for 
bottles should have the length up and 
down the bottle. The effect to the eye 


that a label of this kind enables its 
contents to be mr all before the eye, 
which is preferable to having to turn 


the bottle to one side at the end of | 
More opportunity is afford- | 


each line. 
ed also for varying the type, and the 
variety is more effective. 
gard to the matter on a label, I can 
scarcely say anything, because so 





two | 


arts be of the | 


With re- | 


Two or three | 


mg at the top. 
lof one kind. | t 


perhaps, free from any serious objec- 
tion. Any more brilliant color, how- 
ever, would be sure to give offence. 

_ The production of good blank labels 
is a more difficult undertaking than 
getting up printed labels. It is not 
enough to get the name and address 
printed, with a blank space attached. 
Some have the blank space above and 
the name and address below, others 
have this arrangement reversed, while 
the majority, [ believe, have the blank 
space between the name and the ad- 
dress. In this my sympathies are 
with the majority. Of the two former 
I prefer the one with the name and ad- 
dress above. It may appear top- 
heavy to a certain extent, but to the 
eye it never presents the aspect of 
utter blankness which belongs to the 
The nakedness of 
e —_ portion seems to be in- 
creased, moreover, in proportion to 
the amount of printing below. One 
line of printing at the bottom does not 


| expose the blankness so much as two 


| or three lines. 


When we reverse the 


| arrangement the effect is the opposite. 


If the printing be at the top it should 
be in two or more lines; if at the bot- 
tom, in one, if possible. Similarly, 
when the space is in the middle, the 
larger portion of the printing should 
be on the upper part, On round labels 
the name and address should be so ar- 
ranged into two portions that each oc- 
cupies exactly half the circle. The 
printed matter on blank labels—par- 
ticularly those used in dispensing— 
should be as simple as poseiiiie: The 
name, designation, and address are 


| quite sufficient to meet all require- 


much depends on the medicine of 


which it is to be descriptive. I may, 


| diciously employed, I would 


however, I think, safely say that the | 


wording of a label should 


concise | 


and to the point, having each idea fol- | 


lowing the other in logical sequence. 
Any digression is to be avoided, as it 
is not desirable to produce something 
which is a compromise between a label 
and a handbill, but which is unsatis- 
factory as either. Such a label would 
be a mistake from a business point of 
view, as well as an offence against 
good taste. For cepa — it 
is not good taste to indulge in ful- 
some laudation of any preparation on 
the label thereof. It is quite enough 
to state the complaint for which it is 
used, and call it by its name, without 
adding that it is ‘‘far-famed” or 
‘*world-renowned.” If it be the in- 
tention to push the article as a quack 
medicine, then, of course, the greater 
the number of prefixed laudatory ad- 
jectives the better. Modesty on the 

rt of the promoter of a quack reme- 

y does not give good results. 

Some establishments, for the sake of 
uniformity, as they say, adopt a cer- 
tain style of dispensing-blanks in vari- 
ous sizes, and have all their stock 
labels printed on one or other of these 
blanks. Such labels are never pleasing 
to the eye. They have a patched-up 
look about them. The printed part in 
the centre generally looks as though it 
had been pasted on. Such labels cer- 
tainly reduce the necessity for any in- 
telligence on the part of the printers, 


| and insure the result that all the labels 


| in the establishment are uniform in 
| ugliness. 


In use it | 


White paper and black ink are all 


| that is required. Colored ink is never 
| satisfactory in connection with labels 


used for external decoration, such as | 


sealing the top of a cork, care should 
be taken to preserve it as clean as pos- 


for medicinal preparations. Some 
chemists have their labels printed in 
blue, When well executed they are, 





C | ments. 
is more pleasing, apart from the fact | 


s. The addition of ‘chemist by 
examination,” ‘‘late manager to so- 
and-so,” is in very bad taste. There 
is not any objection to such a paren- 
thetic addition to circulars, but I en- 
tertain a decided conviction that a 
dispensing-label is not an appropriate 
place for an advertisement. Some 
pharmacists adorn their labels with a 
coat-of-arms, a mortar, or other device. 
While I would not entirely condemn 
embellishments of this kind when ju- 
say, 
without any hesitation, that we ee 
never err in having our labels without 
them. 

When we have obtained a satisfac- 
tory dispensing-label, we must be care- 
ful to have whatever directions it con- 
tains neatly written. If it be 
clumsily written the beauty of the 
label is lost. The labor expended ‘in 
perfecting the label is thrown away. 
And, again, the perfection of the label 
only serves to more clearly indicate 
the demerits of the writing. Those 
who are not good writers need not de- 
spair, and those who are expert pen- 
men need not take to themselves too 
much credit until they hear all I have 
to say on this point. The best writers 
do not always execute the neatest 
labels. Sometimes an inferior writer 
produces a very neat label. So much 
of the effectiveness of a label depends 
upon the arrangement of the matter 
that, unless judgment be exercised in 
this respect, the most beautiful pen- 
manship goesfor very little, and greatly 
inferior caligraphy may make a very 
presentable appearance when the way 
in which it is adjusted is judiciously 
managed. With regard to the writing 
itself, it should be distinct, easily 
read, compact, and free from flourishes. 
If it be good it can afford to do with- 
out any superfluous embellishment, 
and if it be bad no amount of adorn- 
ment will hide its defects. We cannot 
too carefully cultivate the art of pen- 
manship. It is a great auxiliary to the 
successful prosecution of our business. 


I confess to having a preferential 
leaning to a good writer, although his 
scientific knowledge be somewhat 


shaky at some points. 

In writing a label we must take care 
to balance the matter so that its parts 
may form asymmetrical arrangement, 
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All the lines must begin and terminate 
at the same distance from the margin. 
If we write ‘‘The Mixture” or ‘*The 
Powders,” we must take care that it is 
exactly in the centre. The appearance 
of a label is greatly marred by having 
having it nearer to one side than 
the other. We must also be cereful to 
manage the adjustment of the matter 
so that it may fill the label pretty well. 
To have a label with two lines of writ- 
ing at the top and three left unoccu- 
pied at the bottom is to sacrifice its 
proportion. It is in this connection 
that a middling writer who has an eye 
pall pe a tag in form may surpass a 

writer in executidn of a label. 

e free and easy writer too often 
trusts so much to the excellence of his 
work that he altogether neglects the 
just apportionment of its parts. 

Having the label written, we must, 
before putting it on the bottle or box 
for which it is designed, see that its 
outer edge is nicely trimmed from all 
superfluous white paper. It is very 
unsightly to see a piece of white paper 
projecting from one corner, or to see 
a broad piece of white at one side, 
while the other is cropped to the mar- 
gin. A very small margin of white 

yond the border-line is rathar an 
improvement than otherwise. pro- 
vided it be kept of the same breadth 
at each side. It may be said that cus- 
tomers do not observe such trifles. 
That may be, but that is not the point. 
If we let a label leave our hands sterd 
ing that it is not as it should be, we 
are untrue to ourselves; therefore we 
should never slur over even such a 
trifle. 

Before putting a new label on a bot- 
tle the old one should be removed. It 
is a very slovenly proveeding to stick 
it over the old one. One day last week 
I had the labor of picking five labels 
off one bottle, and all had ha affixed 
by the same chemist. They were 
piled one on top of the other. When 
more than one label requires to be put 
on abottle, they should be so put on as 
to convey to the eye a due sense of 
balance in the adjustment. In the 
case of two, the larger one placed in 
the usual position, and the smaller at 
the bottom, is generally the most suit- 
able arrangement. When three are 
used they should be placed at equal 
distances from one another. 

There is not much to say regarding 
the labelling of boxes, except, perhaps, 
in the case of pill-boxes it may be said 
that the labels should, if possible, be 
the exact size of the box, and if they 
should happen to be smaller a piece 
of capping-paper or similar material 
should be to cover the top of the 
box prior to affixing the label. It pro- 
duces a much more agreeable etfect 
than the appearance of a small labe: ia 
the middle of a white unfinished sur- 
face. 

Various as are the tastes displayed 
in the choice of labels, they are few 
compared to the diverse opinions 
which seem to prevail regarding 
stamps used for prescriptions. Sup- 

we get possession of a prescrip- 

tion that has been over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and perhaps 
part of the Continent, we may find on 
it the impressions of say a dozen dif- 
ferent chemists’ stamps, and of these 
no two will be alike. Some will cover 
perhaps, a sixth of the prescription. 
* Some of these large stamps are exces- 
sively vulgar. They have no com- 
mendabie feature except their size, 
which would render them admirably 
serviceable for stamping sacks were 
their proprietor a wool broker or 
potato merchant. To put such a 
stamp on a prescription is to take an 
unwarrantable liberty with another 
powers property. The prescription is 
nded to us to be dispensed, not to 
be disfigured with a circular advertise- 
ment in red ink, for large stamps are 
generally used with brilliant ink. 
if we stamp the prescriptions, we do it 





subject to the permission of the owner. 
I have had experience of a person who, 
when he wanted a prescription dis- 
pensed, handed it in with this request: 
‘*T want you to make up this for me, 
and be careful not to soil the prescrip- 
tion. You may ie our number in 
a aa but <a, Sr — you 
isfigure m: r with your stamp.” 
Say Pt erefore, should be 
modest. A small neat embossing 
stamp is, I think, preferable to one 
used with ink. The use of a stamp 
with ink produces an impression that 
is at once observable on the white 
paper, andif it be not a nicely-arranged 
and symmetrical stamp it produces a 
disagreeable effect on the eye, whereas 
in the case of an embossed stam 
impression is quite distinct, and yet, 
though it be not put on exactly 
straight, it does not strike one so 
readily that there is anything wrong 
with it. There is something stron 
and genuine about the appearance o 
the clearly-defined characters of an 
em impression, while even the 
best of ink impressions have a kind of 
factitious stuck-on look about them. 
Some of the latter, I am ready to ad- 
mit, when they are symmetrically ar- 
ranged, of small or medium size, and 
carefully used, are very presentable. 


that good quality. 


ticular should be avoided. 


In our choice of corks we ought to | 
Bad corks are | 
Unless | 


exercise great care. 
fertile sources of annoyance. 
the wood from which they are made be 


sound and flexible the results are sure | 


to be vexatious. Nothing rouses the 


wrath of a patient so much as to have | 
a cork snap off short on a level with | 
the bottle at the first attempt to with- | 
Even in so small a matter as | 


draw it. 
the use of corks there is room for the 
exercise of taste. 


their preceedings, we may gain mate- 


rial for reflection. The result will not | 
unlikely be that the first will select a | 
cork much too small for the bottle, and | 


drive it in till it becomes tight just at | on m ‘ wa 
irrigation, or spray, it forms an eligible 


the varnishing-point, leaving a long 
unconfined point penetrating into the 
interior of the bottle; the second will 
choose a cork of too large a size, and 
get the point only inserted, leaving as 
much outside the bottle as the first had 
inside; the third will select a cork 
which will fit properly when about 
one-half is inside the neck of the bottle 
and the other out. All three probably 
arrive at their results without going 
through any process of reasoning. 
Their object is to secure the contents 
of the bottle, and this they attain in 
different ways. The reason that one 
of them accomplishes his object as it 
ought to be done is probably because 
his eye has a nicer perception of just 
proportion, and he adjusts the cork in 
the way he does because it pleases his 
eye. 

Aseptol a Soluble Substitute for Car- 

bolic and Salicylic Acids. 
BY C. ANNEESSENS, OF ANTWERP.* 


SincE the introduction of carbolic 
and salicylic acids as antiseptic agents, 


the manufacture of these substances | 


has been greatly improved, so that 
they are now furnished in a much 
purer state than formerly. Never- 


theless, their limited solubility makes | hi 
their application sometimes difficult, | WUC ; . 

rapid chemical changes affecting the 
| therapeutic value (if it possesses any) 


| of the tincture. 


and, besides, they have always re- 
mained comparatively high in price, in 
spite of their large consumption. The 
temporary competition of thymol and 
chloride of zine has not been strong 
enough to interfere much with their 
employment. 

The antiputrid, antiseptic, and anti- 
fermentative properties of carbolic and 
salicylic acids are at present com- 





~ * From a reprint from the Journal de Pharm. 
d’Anvers, Feb., 1884, communicated by the author. 





the | 
| Hs.HOC).SO.HO(’) is exactl gwar 





Regard yper I would merely say | 
it sho d be of In- | 
ferior varieties of white paper in par- | ( 
| acal bases which form part of fer- 


If we set three no- | 
vices to cork a bottle each, and watch | 








monly recognized, except by a few 
who obstinately refuse to recognize 
clear distinction between antiseptics 
and disinfectants. Their employment 
has become general in all sanitary mat- 
ters, and if it were not for their limited 
solubility, they would be employed in 
many more surgical emergencies than 
they are now. 
is drawback, however, may now 
be considered as removed, since we 
have at our disposal the new substance 
Aseptol (ortho-oxyphenyl-sulphurous 
acid), which possesses all the chemical 
and antiseptic properties of carbolic and 
salicylic acids, while being completely 
and abundantly soluble in water. 
Aseptol is a perfectly definite sub- 
stance. Its molecular structure: C.- 


that of salicylic acid: CsHs.HO(’).COO- 
H(’) ;* that is, it may be regarded as 
benzol, in which the hydrogens of the 
ortho-position (compare last number, 
page 77), viz., those attached to two 
immediately succeeding carbons, are 
replaced by pbc and sulphurous 
acid (minus one hydrogen). The com- 
pound has the same characteristics and 
antiseptic powers, which are, however, 
augmented from one to three hundred 
times, at the ordinary temperature, by 
its ready solubility. 

While carbolic acid is a weak acid, 
scarcely combining with bases, and 
not being able to saturate the ammoni- 


ments, aseptol acts with great energy, 
on account of its perfect saturating 
power and great solubility. 

It is a viscid liquid, of a slightly red 
color, and a a. grav. of about 1.450. 
Its odor recalls that of carbolic acid, 
but much less so when in solution. 
When fused with potassa, it furnishes 
pyrocatechin, resorcin, and hydroquin- 
one. 

It may be used, internally, in doses 
intermediary between those of car- 
bolic and salicylic acids, without’ pro- 
ducing the irritating and toxic effects 
often following the latter. When dis- 
solved in common water, even at the 
rate of one part of one thousand (or 
even more dilute), and used asa wash, 


substitute for both carbolic and salicy- 
lic acids, and will render great service 
in the hygienic management of hospi- 
tals, schools, public streets, and any 
other places where it is necessary to 
destroy morbid ferments in the air. 


Note on Tincture of Hyoscyamus. 

In a paper by William Gilmour in 
the Pharmaceutical Journal, the writer 
says, in conclusion, that the spectro- 
scope does not distinguish between a 
tincture made from an annual or bi- 
ennial plant. 

The milky turbidity on the addition 
of water is not a test to distinguish the 
one from the other; but it is a fairly 


| good test as to the quality, so far as 


e, exposure, etc., of the biennial 
plant is concerned. 

A mew he tincture, although 
quickly changing so far as the chloro- 
phyll matter is concerned, does not 
show this change, to any extent, 
to the naked eye, while the more im- 
portant chemical thanges, which ulti- 
mately affect the quality of the tinc- 
pe therapeutically, are comparatively 
slow. 

A rectified spirit tincture undergoes 
very rapid —— which are very 
conspicuous to the naked eye, and 
are almost certain to end in 


Rectified spirit does not the 


| same power of exhausting the henbane 


of its extractive matter as proof-spirit. 

A rectified spirit tincture and a proof- 
spirit tincture are quite unlike in their 
appearance, so much so as “opm ta d 
to make them unrecognizable. 





* The superior figures 1 and 2 here refer to the 
positions 1 and 2 (ortho-position) in the Benzol 
ring. 
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- The Assay of Hydrogen Peroxide. 


THE increasing commercial import- 
ance of hydrogen peroxide and the 
variability, in strength, of the com- 
mercial article, make it necessary to 
apply some reliable process of assay. 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer, in their 
Treatise on Chemistry (vol. I., p. 261) 
give the following reaction for the 
volumetric estimation of the compound 
by means of permanganate of potas- 
sium: 


2KMnO,. + H20, + 3H.8O, = 
potass. hydrogen sulph. 

permang. peroxide. acid. 

= K.SO., + 2MnSO. + 4H.O +30. 


potass. pees woes water. oOxy- 
sulphate. sulphate. gen. 


Messrs. Carpenter and Nicholson, 
however, have recently shown that 
the above reaction is incorrect, and 
that it should be expressed, as King- 
zett already gave it, thus: 


2KMn0.+5H:20.2 + 3H:SO, = K.S0.+ 
+2MnSO, +8H:0 +50, 


Kingzett proposed to titrate the 
solution by means of standard hypo- 
sulphite of sodium, having previously 
altel iodide of potassium from which 
the hydrogen peroxide liberates an 
equivalent quantity of iodine. 

e authors find, however, that ac- 
curate results are obtainable by this 
method only with difficulty and under 
observance of certain precautions. 
The method depending on the measure- 
ment of the evolved oxygen is, like- 
wise, difficult of execution and liable 
to inaccuracies. But the permanga- 
nate method is easy and always fur- 
nishes close results. Nevertheless, the 
authors have obtained fairly coinci- 
dent results with all three methods on 
one and the same sample of hydrogen 
peroxide, and it was this very fact 
which enabled them to prove the cor- 
rectness of Kingzett’s reaction. 

According to the equation last given 
(containing the 5H:0.), each cubic 
centimeter of decinormal permanga- 
nate solution (that is, one corresponding 
exactly to decinormal oxalic acid solu- 
tion), corresponds to 0.0017 gm. of 
peroxide of hydrogen, and evolves a 
total of 0.0016 gm. or 1.1188 C.c. of 
oxygen. 

he assay is madeas follows: 10C.c. 
of the peroxide of hydrogen are mixed 
with 40 C.c. of slightly diluted sul- 
phuric acid (1 of acid and 3 of water), 
and made up with water to 100 C.c. 
The decinormal solution of potassium 

rmanganate is now run in until a 
aint pink tinge, permanent for a few 
minutes, becomes visible. 

In Kingzett’s process, the following 
reactions occur: 


a. 2KI + HO. = 2KHO + I, 


potass. hydrogen _potass. io- 
iodide. peroxide. hydrate. dine. 
b. I, + 2Na:8,0; = 2Nal + 
iodine. sodium sodium 
hyposulphite. _ iodide. 
bt NazS.i0c 
sodium 
tetrathionate. 


1 Cubic centimeter of standard hypo- 
sulphite is, therefore, equivalent to 
0.0017 Gm. of H:Os, or, in other words, 
is exactly equivalent to 1 C.c. of the 
decinormal permanganate. 

The authors also tried bichromate of 
potassium, in presence of sulphuric 
acid, as a volumetric reagent. In this 
case, half the volume of oxygen liber- 
ated is derived from the peroxide, per- 
chromic acid being formed as an 
intermediary step, thus: 


a. K.sCr.0; + 38H:O. + H:SO, = 
_ potass. hydrogen — sulph. 
bichromate. peroxide. acid. 

= K.SO. + Cr.0;s +4H:O + O 
potass. perchro- water. oxy- 
sulphate. mic acid. gen. 


b. CriOs 
perchromic 
acid. 


+ 3H:SO. = Cr2(SO.u)s + 
sulph. chromium 
acid. sulphate. 


+3H:0 + 230 
water. oxygen. 

With reference to the term ‘“‘ volume- 
strength,” it is noticeable that dealers 
have somewhat vague ideas as to its 
significance. 

he total volume of gas liberated by 
the action of potassium permanganate 
from one volume of the peroxide of hy- 
drogen [often also called ‘‘ hydroxyl ”] 
solution, is the most lucid and definite 
explanation which the authors have 
received. But, if this were the case, 
it would give to most samples tested 
by the authors nearly double the 
strength that’ they were stated to be. 
Hence this method of stating strength 
may be at once discarded, since it is 
not the ordinary commercial custom 
to understate values 

Evidently the volume of oxygen gas 
available in one volume of the peroxide 
solution is the only proper meaning of 
the term. 

Thesamples examined bythe authors 
were obtained from firms of good re- 
pute, were sold as being of fair com- 
mercial quality [all of them contain 
traces of fixed substances, and usually 
traces of free acid], and nearly approx- 
imated to the strength stated.—After 
The Analyst, March 1884. 


Filtration and Preservation of De- 
coctions and Infusions. 


THE Chemist and sch gy in an ab- 
stract from a paper read by Mr. J. A. 
Hislop, before the Hawick Pharma- 
ceutical Association (Scotland), says: 
He constructs a filter out of two fun- 
nels, one a little larger than the other, 
about two feet of india-rubber tubing 
% of an inch in diameter, a sponge, 
} yard of flannel, and the same of lint. 
To the lower end of the larger fun- 
nel, which is supported by the ring of 
a retort stand, is attached the india- 
rubber tubing, and to the other end of 
the tubing is fastened the small fun- 
nel inverted. Over the larger funnel 
ig now tied a portion of the flannel cut 
to asuitable size and shape, which re- 
tains the larger pieces of solid matter 
of the infusion. In the small funnel is 
inserted a sponge, large enough to oc- 
cupy the whole space, and the mouth 
is securely closed with a piece of lint. 
The infusion or decoction being now 
poured into the upper funnel passes 
rapidly down the tube, and the weight 
of the column is sufficient to force the 
liquid quickly through the sponge and 
the lint, which retain the smaller parti- 
cles of matter, and allow only a bright 
and sparkling fluid to filter through. 


The Refining of Shellac. 


CrubE shellac is refined in the 
following way: one and a half kilos of 
soda are dissolved in forty-five liters 
of water contained in a small boiler or 
kettle; 5 kilos of the crude shellac are 
added in small quantities at a time. 
This turbid solution has the character- 
istic odor of shellac and a violet-red 
color. The liquid is boiled for a few 
minutes, and, while hot, a wooden air- 
tight cover is connected on the vessel. 

hen the vessel is quite cold, the cover 
is removed, and the thin cake of fat 
which is found on the surface is sepa- 
rated. The solution is filtered through 
linen, the clear filtrate slowly decom- 
posed with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
the resulting shellac washed with 
water until no acid reaction remains. 
The washed resin is now pressed and 
melted in boiling water, when it can 
be shaped with the fingers. This shel- 
lac is placed in water containing Ay. 
cerin, and when hard is dried. The 
refined shellac forms yellowish-white, 

listening tufts or bars, which when 
ie are yellowish-brown; it should en- 
tirely dissolve in alcohol.—E. L. AN- 
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A new Test for Lead. 
BY A. WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.O.S. 


A SOLUTION of cochineal is prepared 
by boiling the ordinary commercial 
cochineal in water, filtering, and then 
adding sufficient strong alcohol to in- 
sure its preservation from mould. A 
few drops of this solution added to a 
colorless neutral or alkaline solution, 
containing dissolved lead, strikes a 
deep mauve blue to a red with a faint 
blue tinge according to the amount of 
lead present. The test will distinctly 
indicate a tenth of a grain of lead per 
gallon in ordinary drinking water, and 
by comparison with a solution free 
from lead, much smaller quantities are 
indicated. 

In searching for traces of lead in 
water, it is convenient to take two 
porcelain dishes; into the one place 
100 C.c. of the water to be examined, 
and into the other, a solution of carbo- 
nate of lime in carbonic acid water, 
known to belead free, and approximate- 
ly of the same hardness as the water 
to be examined, then add to each an 
equal bulk of the coloring matter in 
— y sufficient to tinge the water 

istinctly ; the colors may now be com- 
pared, the slightest blue tint will be 
either due to lead or copper, for 
copper in very dilute solutions gives a 
similar tint, but in solutions of 1 to 
1000 or stronger, the hue is so different 
as to differentiate the two metals. 

The method is within certain limits 
applicable for quantitative purposes on 
the usual colorimetric principles. As 
a qualitative test, it is superior to hy- 
dric sulphide and more convenient. 

[During the discussion of the preced- 
ing paper, the following remarks were 

e: Dr. Stevenson inquired if vary- 
ing the amount of alkalinity in the 
water, or the presence of considerable 

uantities of carbonates had any ef- 
ect. 

Mr. Blyth said that, of course, the 
altered the hue, but the blue was sti 
very decided. He had tried all kinds 
of salts; but as it was a new test, he 
would be a bold man to say that it was 
really confined to these, although, as 
far as he knew, it was peculiar to lead 
and copper, with the limitations he 
had mentioned. The tests were con- 
firmed by other reactions.]—The 
Analyst, March, 1884. 


Salicylic Acid in Facial Neuralgia. 


SALICYLIC acid _ is proposed by Prof. 
Nussbaum, of Munich, as a remedy 
for facial neuralgia. Three ins of 
the acid, mixed with about thirty 
grains of salicylate of sodium are giv- 
en from four to six times during 
twenty-four hours. It is said by 
Radier (Medical News) that neuralgic 
pains may be relieved by painting the 
affected pers repeatedly with the fol- 
lowing solution: Chloral Hydrate and 
camphor, of each two drachms, 
Morphia Sulph., half a drachm, and 
Chloroform a drachm. A solution of a 
drachm of camphor in two drachms of 
chloroform or ether also proves use- 
ful.—Can. Ph. J. 


Santalin. 


THE Zeitschrift f. Anal. Chem. gives 
a process for extracting santalin from 
sandal wood by means of borax which: 
consists in boiling the crushed wood 
with water to eliminate its tannin; 
heating the residue with a solution of 
borax and saturating it with lime 
until the coloring matter is entirely 
removed. The filtered liquid is then 
treated with sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid until no further precipitate is ob- 
tained. This red, bulky precipitate is 
filtered out and dissolved in boiling al- 
cohol and on cooling the santalin 
separates in the form of a red, 
crystalline powder, 
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Manufacture of Aluminium. 


Ir is stated that Salinders is the only 
place in the world where aluminium is 
manufactured, about 2,400 kilos of 
metal being produced annually. The 
sodium used’in the manufacture is ob- 
tained by igniting sodium carbonate 
with carbon in presence of a small 
quantity of lime, which is said to facil- 
itate the distillation. The double chlo- 
ride of aluminium and sodium is pre- 
pared by strongly heating a mixture 
of alumina, carbon, and sodium chlo- 
ride in a current of chlorine. The 
resulting double chloride is then fused 
with the sodium in small reverberatory 
furnaces, cryolite being added as flux. 

Much has recently been said in 
the newspapers with respect to an 
invention by which it is supposed 
that Webster of the Aluminium 
Crown Metal Work, Hollywood, 
has greatly cheapened aluminium. 
The preparation of one ton of alumini- 
um is said to cost only 2,000 marks. 
The method consists in strongly heat- 
ing bauxite with sodium carbonate, 
decomposing the sodium aluminate 
with carbonic anhydride, heating the 
deposited alumina with carbon in a 
current of chlorine, and fusing the 
resulting double chloride of alumi- 
nium and sodium with sodium and 
cryolite. This process is neither new 
nor is it ible to produce alumi- 
nium at a lower cost than at Salinders. 
Webster has also patented a method 
for preparing alumina for the manu- 
facture of aluminium, which relates to 
the obtainment of anhydrous alumina 
from potash alum. The method is 
impracticable and costly. 

Morris obtains aluminium by treat- 
ing a mixture of alumina and carbon 
with carbonic anhydride. A solution 
of aluminium chloride is mixed with 
pulverized charcoal or lampblack, 
evaporated to a thick paste, cooled, 
and made into balls, which after dry- 
ing are placed in iron tubes and heated. 
The last traces of chlorine are removed 
by passing steam through the tubes. 
The heat is then increased to dull red- 
ness and carbonic anhydride introduc- 
ed. The carbon reduces the carbonic 
anhydride to oxide, and this is said to 
reduce the alumina to aluminium.— 
Dingl. Pol. Jour. and Jour. Chem. Soc. 


Detection of Alohol in Essential Oils. 


THEODORE SALZER reviews the meth- 
ods heretofore proposed for detecting 
alcohol in essential oils, and finds that 
a combination of the distillation and 
the fuchsin process is the most sensi- 
tive. 

He proceeds as follows: 

A little of the essential oil is poured 
into a dry test-tube, taking care not to 
wet it in its upper portion, and a few 
fragments of fuchsin are then sprinkled 
upon the middle and upper inside sur- 
face of the test-tube. On heating, no 
change will be observed, if alcohol was 
absent. But if the oil contained even 
as little as one-tenth of one-per-cent of 
alcohol, the ascending vapor of the 
latter will cause each particle of fuch- 
sin to be surrounded by a red stain, 
either at once or after setting the test- 
tube aside for a short time. Itis easy 
to recognize by this test the presence 
of one milligramme of alcohol in one 
gramme of the oil. 

The author, in quoting this test, ap- 
plies it specifically to oil of lemon, and 
attaches the remark that the method 
will undoubtedly be applicable to other 
essential oils or to the detection of al- 
cohol in other liquids which do not of 
themselves exert any solvent action 
upon fuchsin.—Pharm. Zeitung. 

[We have tried the process upon a 
few other oils, and have found it, so 
far, to work satisfactorily. We recom- 
mend to put a small quantity of essen- 
tial oil into a long test-tube, without 
wetting the sides, then to push a loose 





pellet of cotton down to the middle of 
the test-tube, and to sprinkle a very 
little powdered fuchsin in. The boiling 
must be done eautiously.—Ep. A. D.] 


Pure Hydrosulphuric Acid Gas. 


In precipitating arsenic from solution 
it is nec to have sulphydric acid 
that is absolutely free from arsenic. 
Otto and Reuss recommend, for the 
preparation of this gas, the substitu- 
tion of calcium sulphide for iron sul- 

hide. The former may be prepared 

y heating gypsum and charcoal to- 
gether at a high temperature. This is 
acted upon by pure acid free from arse- 
nic. As no hydrogen is formed, any 
arsenical compound in the acid could 
not be reduced to arsenetted hydrogen. 
To obtain a steady and quiet current 
of gas, large pieces of the calcium sul- 
phide are placed in a Woulffe’s bottle, 
a little water poured on it, and a 
twenty-five-per-cent hydrochloric acid 
allowed to flow slowly from a funnel 
with stopcock, drop by drop. Barium 
sulphide is also an excellent material 
for this purpose.—Chem. Zeit. 


Test-Paper for Detection of Albumin. 


THIs mode of testing for albumin is 
recommended by Dr. G. B. Fowler, of 
New York, on the ground of its sensi- 
tiveness and the convenience of its a 
plications. (It can be used at the bed- 
side of the patient.) The paper can be 
saturated with a solution of tungstate 
of sodium, potassio-mercuric iodide or 
the ferrocyanide of potassium, and 
other papers acidulated with citric or 
acetic [?] acid. Let the papers dry, cut 
them into strips, place them in a box 
with a partition, and, when it is 
desired to examine a specimen of urine 
for albumin, gee one slip of each of 
the two kinds of paper into the 
fluid, and if albumin is present it 
will be seen to fall in a cloud. The 
paper prepared with the potassio-mer- 
curic iodide is so sensitive that it re- 
veals the presence of five one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent of albumin. 

This solution is made by adding 3.33 
parts of iodide of potassium and 1.35 
parts of bichloride of mercury to 100 
parts of distilled water.—N. Y. Med. 
Jour. 


Bleaching Bone and Ivory. 


C. PUSCHER says in the Chemisches 
Centralblatt that Paton and ivory may 
be permanently bleached when they 
have become yellow by age, by using 
the following process. 

25 Gms. of pure zinc white are to be 
covered by 40 C.c. of water and 50 C.c. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid gradu- 
ally added. 150C.c. of hot water are 
then added, and with stirring just 
enough water of ammonia to redissolve 
the precipitated hydrate of zinc. 
Enough solution of rey we of copper 
is added to give the liquid a bluish 
white tint. 

After allowing the objects to be 
bleached to lie for several days, they 
are rinsed with water. 


To Remove Ink-Stains from Car- 
pets.—Beettger recommends the use 
of a concentrated solution of sodium 
hypophosphite for the removal of ink 
from woven tissues. Recent stains 
should be thus easily removed, old 
ones must be rubbed with the solution 
for some time. For old ink-spots the 
carpet may be moistened with hot 
water (and, if convenient, kept over 
boiling water), and finely powdered 
oxalic acid rubbed "i the spot. 
Ammonia water should be in readiness, 
and the acid neutralized if the original 
color of the carpet is affected. In the 
case of marking-ink stains, the fabric 
may be soaked ina solution of calcium 
chloride and rinsed in ammonia water. 
— Weekly Drug News. 





Detection of Tartaric in Citric Acid. 


AccorDING to H. Athenstadt, lime- 
water may be used as a very delicate 
test for this pu . But it is neces- 
sary that the lime-water be fully satu- 
rated, so that 100 C.c. of it require not 
less than 4.8 C.c. of standard volumet- 
ric hydrochloric acid.* 

0.5 Gm. of the citric acid are dis- 
solved in 10 Gm. of water, and of this 
solution 5 drops are carefully added 
to 15 Gm. of the lime-water. Even if 
only traces of tartaric acid were pres- 
ent, a distinct turbidity will be noticed 
after a few seconds, which becomes 
more intense as the drops of the acid 
solution diffuse through the lime-water 
and becomes mixed with it. Shaking 
of the test-tube must be carefully 
avoided. 

If as small a quantity as one per cent 
of tartaric acid is present, the above 
test will certainly detect it. 

The author found seven different 
samples of citric acid, obtained from 
different drug houses, to show un- 
doubted traces of the presence of tar- 
taric acid. And he is even inclined to 
coincide with the assertion made by a 
very respectable firm that citric acid, 
entirely free from tartaric, is not to 
be found in the market at all. [This 
assertion is rather too bold, in our es- 
timation.—Ep. A. D.|—Arch.d. Pharm. 


Artificial Heliotropin, or Piperonal. 


THIS substance, now playing an im- 

rtant role in perfumery, is prepared 
in the following manner. 

Piperin is first prepared by the usual 
method from pepper (preferably white 
pepper), and converted into piperate 
of potassium, by boiling it for twenty- 
four hours with an equal part of po- 
tassa and 5 parts of ordinary alcohol. 
This is then dissolved in 40 to 50 parts 
of hot water, and the hot solution 
slowly mixed, under constant stirring, 
with a solution of 2 parts (that is, twice 
the weight of the piperate of sodium) 
of permanganate of potassium. The 
resulting magma is put on a strainer 
and repeatedly washed with hot water, 
until it no longer has the characteris- 
tic odor of heliotropin. The united 
liquids are now distilled, and from the 
first portions of the distillate, which 
are a por separately, the larger por- 
tion of the heliotropin or rather 
piperonal (C:H.O;) separates, on cool- 
ing, in crystals; the remainder may be 
obtained by shaking the distillate 
with ether.—After Chem. Zeit. 


Manganese Varnish. 


OnE of the best and most valuable 
varnishes is that which is prepared 
with certain oxides or salts of man- 
ganese, particularly the borate. 2 parts 
of perfectly dry and white borate of 
manganese (free from iron), reduced 
toan ‘eo fy powder, are graduall 
mixed with 10 parts of linseed oil, 
heated in a suitable vessel and thor- 
oughly incorporated by continuous 
stirring. The heating is continued un- 
til the oil has acquired a temperature 
of about 200°C. Itis to be observed 
that borate of manganese yields a 
rapidly drying varnish only if com- 
pletely from iron. Next, 1,000 parts 
of linseed-oil are introduced into a 
kettle and heated until bubbles arise; 
to the hot oil, the previously prepared 
mixture of manganese borate and oilis 
added, in athin stream, after which 
the heat is increased and the mixture 
raised to a brisk boil, for about twenty 
minutes. The varnish is then finished 
and may be dipped out. It should be 
strained through cotton, while hot, — 
Metallarbeiter. 





* One gramme of pure, freshly ignited carbonate 
of sodium requires for complete saturation 18.868 
gm. of this acid. 
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Preparation of Metallic Zinc Free 
from Arsenic. 


AccorpiInG to Prof. F. Stolba, zinc 
entirely free from arsenic and nearly 
free from iron may easily be obtained 
from the crude metal if it is exposed 
simultaneously to the action of the 
vapor of sulphur and of steam in such 
a manner that the melted metal comes 
in contact with the vapors while it is 
at the bottom of the crucible. 

Plaster of Paris is intimately mixed 
with about one-fourth of its weight of 
powdered sulphur, and the mixture 
made into a thick dough with water. 
This dough is formed into balls of 
about five cm. (two inches) in diame- 
ter, and the balls are then, while still 
moist, stuck upon long wooden sticks, 
of suitable thickness, so that they will 
firmly adhere when dry. They are 
now ready for use. 

The impure metal having previously 
been melted in a crucible, one of the 
prepared balls is pushed down into the 
melted mass so that it will touch the 
bottom. A copious evolution of sul- 
phur vapor and steam then takes 
place at once, so that it is necessary to 
use some caution, since the metal is 
set into a violent motion. When the 
latter ceases, the ball is removed, the 
outer crustremoved, and the operation 
repeated until the impurities are re- 
moved. It is best not to use more than 
one kilo (two and one-fifth pounds) of 
metallic zinc for one operation. 

So far as the removal of arsenic 
alone is concerned, Prof. Stolba found 
that steam alone, or the vapor of sul- 
phur alone will effect it, but any ac- 
companying iron is best removed by 
employing the two agents together.— 
Pharm. Zeitung. 


Condurango. 


SoME years ago we had reason to 
hope that this much-vaunted ‘‘rem- 
edy” for cancer has been finally ban- 
ished from the medical armamen- 
tarium, in view of the almost unani- 
mus reports as to its utter uselessness. 
We were rather surprised when we 
found that the German Pharmacopeeia 
commission had incorporated the drug 
in the new German Pharmacopeeia, 
published towards the end of 1882. 
Since then we have heard but little of 
it, until lately, when the results of the 
experience of Dr. A. Hoffmann, in 
Basle, were published (Schweiz. Woch- 
ensch. f. d. Pharmacie, 1882, No. 4). 
This practitioner claims that, of 108 
carcinomatous patients treated without 
condurango, 9.1% improved, 25% re- 
mained stationary or progressed, and 
64.8% died during the years of 1871- 
1881. During the past three years, 
twenty other patients were treated 
with condurango; 40% of these were 
improved, 10% remained uncured, and 
50% died. According to Dr. Hoffmann, it 
is necessary to employ only the condu- 
rango from Ecuador (from Gonolobus 
Condurango), and to avoid that from 
Venezuela, which has a sharp, pepper- 
ae Sse and is repulsive to the pa- 
ients. 


Cement for Caoutchouc. 


POWDERED shellac is soaked in ten 
times its weight of stronger water of 
ammonia, whereby a transparent, gela- 
tinous mass is produced, which is atter- 
wards melted by placing the vessel in 
hot water. (It is also stated that the 
mass becomes liquid of its own accord, 
on standing for some weeks.) When 
using the cement, the surfaces of the 
caoutchouc are coated with some of the 
liquid mass and then firmly pressed 
together. As soon as the ammonia 
has evaporated, the caoutchouc joint 
hardens, and the points of union be- 
come as firm as the caoutchouc itself. 
The same cement is also stated to be 
suitable for fastening caoutchouc upon 
metal, glass, or other smooth surfaces. 
—Polyt. Notizbl, 


The Maple Sugar Season. 


It is so easy to adulterate maple 
sugar with cane sugar or maple syrup 
with glucose that those who really care 
for the genuine article find it rather 
difficult to get. This was notably the 
case last year, when the weather was 
not propitious for a good deal of ma- 
ple sap. The best conditions for a good 
sugar season are found when the 
ground has been deeply frozen by a 
severe winter, followed by a spring 
which commences to open early, but 
gives several weeks of alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, before the frost is all 
out of the ground; weather when it 
freezes quite sharply at night and 
thaws freely during the day, always 
gives a good ‘‘saprun.” The following 
tables show the yields of maple sugar 
in the principal sugar producing States 
for the years 1870 and 1880 as given in 
the census reports of those years. 





1870. 1880. 
lb. Ib. 

Vermont, 8,864,302 11,261,077 
New York, 6,692,040 10,693,619 
Ohio, _ 8,469,128 2,895,785 
New Hampshire, 1,800,704 2,731,745 
Michigan, 1,781,855 8,423,149 
Pennsylvania, 1,545,917 2,866,010 
Indiana, 1,332,332 235,117 

Total, 25,486,278 34,106,499 


But the above table only includes 
those States producing over 1,000,000 
pounds. The addition of the product 
of thuse other States which produce 
less than this amount annually would 
considerably swell the above total for 
1880, and probably bring it up nearly, 
if not quite, to that of 1860, which was 
about 40,000,000 pounds, and the 
largest ever recorded. This, at an 
average of ten cents per pound, would 
give a value of $4,000,000. 


Substitute for Ruby Glass. 


Mr. W. E. DEBENHAM makes use of 
a kerosene lamp giving a flame of a 
fair degree of brilliance, and glazed 

. with green glass of a class having a 
somewhat rough appearance and now 
being extensively employed in church 
and other windows, in which the 
colored glass of a former epoch is 
being imitated. This green pane is sup- 
plemented by two thicknesses of pale 
orange paper, and the light it gives is 
very agreeable to work by, and not de- 
trimental to the sight. On this latter 
subject, Mr. William Ackland, a clever 
surgeon oculist, of London, has said 
that the ruby light in general use in 
the dark room is proving exceedingly 
injurious to the eyes of photographers. 
—Sci. Am. Suppl. 


Solubility of Strychnine. 


P. CrespPi has determined the solu- 
bility of strychnine at ordinary tem- 
peratures and at 56°, 78°, and 98.5° in 
various solvents. He finds that 1 part 
of water at 14.5° dissolves 0.025 part of 
strychnine; that 1 part absolute alcohol 
dissolves from 0.302 to 0.325 at 8.25° 
and 10.75°; 0.975 at 56°, and 1.845 at 
78°; that amyl alcohol, one of the best 
solvents, dissolves 0.525 at 11.75°, and 
4.262 at 98.5°; that its solubility in 
dilute alcohol increases with the pro- 
portion of water up to 85° of Gay-Lus- 
sac’s areometer, and diminishes at 
greater dilution.—Gaz. Chim. It., 13, 
175. 


Neuralgia Pencils. 


SO-CALLED neuralgia pencils are now 
being offered by a number of German 
pharmacists, especially in Berlin. 
They are said to consist essentially of 
a mixture of menthol, thymol, and 
eucalyptol, fused and cast in small 
conical pellets, which are fitted in a 
suitable handle. When the forehead 








and temples are touched with the pen- 
cil, a slight impression of burning is at 
first produced, and soon gives way to 
a pleasant, cool sensation. Several 
pharmacists claim priority in the in- 
vention. Friedlander exhibited neu- 
ralgia pencils at the late*Vienna Ex- 
hibition, and a year ago ‘‘nerve crys- 
tals” were offered by Blaser, which 
were described in the Pharmaceutische 
Zeitung [See also NEw REMEDIES, 1882, 
p. 359] as consisting of a mixture of 
crystallized Japanese peppermint oil 
and camphor.—Med. Record. 


Liebig’s Infants’ Soup. 


AccorpiInG to Meffdorsky (Pharm. 
Zeitsch. f. Russ.,, quoted in the Rund- 
schau, this food can be thus prepared: 
Take 480 parts of freshly ground wheat 
flour, not the finest ; 480 parts of ground 
malt; 15 parts bicarbonate of soda; mix 
with 960 parts of water and 4,800 of 
milk. Stir well over a gentle fire till 
the mixture begins to thicken. Then 
remove the mixture and stir well for 
five minutes. Heat again, and when it 
next begins to thicken, raise the heat 
till the mixture just begins to boil. 
Then pass theoughs a fine strainer so 
that the husks may be removed. The 
food is sweet enough without additional 
sugar. It will keep for twenty-four 
hours.—Chem. and Drug. 


Tamar Indien. 


ACCORDING to the Repert. de Phar- 
macie of July last, the formula for 
making tamar indien is as follows: 


Tamarind Pulp...... 450 parts. 
Powdered Sugar..... 400 
Powdered Sugar of 

IU oes cos os Sie a COR 
Pure Glycerin....... woes 


Mix and evaporate to the consistence 
of a soft extract. Then add: 
Powdered Senna 


TOQCORS cee k cies 50 parts. 
Powdered Anise...... 109° * 
Essence of Lemon..... 3. ‘ 
Tartaric Acid......... > 


Mix and divide into 100 boluses. 
Strain them and roll in the following 
mixture: 


Cream of Tartar...... 5 parts. 
White Sugar......... S01. 
Sugar of Milk........ S0n 5 
Tragacanth..... eT me 
Tartaric Acid........ ee 


Powdered RedSandal25 ‘‘ 
Dry, and put up in tin foil.— Boston 
Med. and Surg. Jour. 


Reddened Carbolic Acid. 


ACCORDING to Ebell, the crude crys- 
talline carbolic acid contains sub- 
stances which are colorless when pure, 
but some of which are changed by the 
action of air and heat—and still more 
by light—into non-volatile bodies, 
partly of a red, and partly of a yellow 
color. During the recrystallization, 
these substances remain in the residu- 
ary liquid. They are but slightly solu- 
ble in cold water, insoluble in benzin, 
but are dissolved by water containing 
sulphuric or phosphoric acid. On re- 
distilling such a crude acid, the red 
coloring substance passes over with 
the first. and the yellow-coloring body 
with the last portions.—Zeitsch. f. 
Anal. Chem. 


Action of Drugs on the Secretion of 
Milk. 


M. StruMPF’s observations on goats 
show that iodide of potassium dimin- 
ishes the secretion of milk, the propor- 
tion of fat being also decreased. Alco- 
hol increases the proportion of fat, but 
neither alcohol, morphine, pilocarpine, 
nor preparations of lead exerted any 
influence on the quantity of milk. 
Salicylic acid increased slightly the 
secretion, and notably increased the 

roportion of sugar in human milk. 
Traces of lead were found in milk 
when administered internally. 
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Koussinate of Sodium. 


One of the most effective combina- 
tions of koussin is that with soda, 
which is obtained in the following man- 
ner: 

Any desired quantity of koussin is 
dissolved in boiling water and bicarbo- 
nate of sodium is added until solution 
is effected. The solution is boiled a 
few minutes with a little animal char- 
coal, and then filtered. The resulting 
clear, and but slightly colored solution 
is evaporated in a porcelain capsule to 
dryness, at a gentle heat. 

oussinate of sodium is an amor- 
phous powder, slightly hygroscopic, of 
an intensely bitter taste, and a whitish 
to slightly yellowish color. It is solu- 
ble in cold and still more soluble 
in hot water; also easily soluble in 
alcohol, excepting a little excess of 
bicarbonate of sodium, which is pres- 
ent. Being so readily soluble, it can 
be given in all forms, and is said to be 
a most effective agent against tenia 
and round worms.—Bol. Farm., 1883, 
319. 


Phosphorated Solution of Albumi- 
nate of Iron. 


L. FEICHTMAYER proposes to prepare 
this compound in the following man- 
ner: 

The white of one egg (which should 


be as fresh as possible) is dissolved in | 
500 grammes of distilled water, the | 


solution mixed with ten grammes of 
ethereal tincture of chloride of iron, 
decolorized by light, and finally with 
four drops of a one-per-cent solution 
of phosphorus in ether. 

f the preparation is not needed_im- 
mediately, it should be allowed to 
stand for twenty-four hours and then 
filtered.—Pharm. Centralh. 

We give the formula merely as a 
piece of information; regarding the 
usefulness of the preparation we have 
strong doubts. 


Solubility of Phosphorus. 


By means of converting the phos- 
phorus dissolved by a given quantity 
of ether into phosphoric acid and de- 
termining the latter as ammonio-mag- 
nesian phosphate, A. Peltz ascertained 
the rate of solubility of phosphorus in 
ether. He found that ether of the sp. 
gr. 0.731, when shaken for one hour 
with phosphorus, dissolved 0.9783 per 
cent of the latter, and ether of sp. gr. 
0.721, 0.9643 per cent. 

100 parts of ethereal solution of phos- 
phorus, therefore, contain almost ex- 
actly 1 part of phosphorus. For pre- 
paring the solution it is best to take 

mely granulated phosphorus, such as 
is obtained by melting in alcohol at 
45° C. and shaking. 

300 parts of alcohol of 954% dissolve 
1.46 parts of phosphorus. 

Glycerin dissolves only traces. 
From a solution of phosphorus in oil 
of turpentine, a white crystalline 
mass (turpentine-phosphoroys acid of 
Schimff and Koehler) is ually 
separated.—Pharm. Zeit. f. Russl. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


a" PFLAN ‘ or etgieh in cpemiee her, 
physiologischer, rmakologischer 
und re ischer Hinsicht. . nie 
Von Dr. A. Husemann, Dr. A. Hit- 
GER, und Dr. TH. HusEMANN. Vierte 
Lief. 8vo. Berlin (Springer). 12 
marks. 
aed en Principles of Plants, 
etc. 
In previous issues (see NEw ReEa., 1882, 
pp. 27 and 92), we have already drawn 
attention to the new edition of this im- 
portant work of reference, which is so 
well known that it really needs no 
special introduction. The last and con- 
cluding part (Vol. IL, p. 2) has just 
reached us, and we are now in a posi- 














tion to realize the large amount of 
labor involved in the recasting of the 
book. The arrangement is now ac- 
cording to the natural families, which 
has some advantages, though it neces- 
sitates more frequent reference from 
one article to another. The recent 
literature, both chemical and pharma- 
cological, has been very thoroughly 
abstracted, and references are quoted 
in full, so that it is easy to determine 
from what date any additional infor- 
mation that may be desired will have 
to be searched for in journals or publi- 
cations issued more recently. 

It would be impossible to review a 
work of this kind, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The use of proxi- 
mate principles in medical practice 
becomes every year more extended, 
and a thorough acquaintance of the 
chemical and physiological history of 
each of these principles, so far as 
known at present, is of the greatest 
importance. 

0 progressive physician of our day, 
and no live pharmacist can afford to 
do without a comprehensive and ex- 
haustive work like the present. 


SUPPLEMENT ZU DER ZWEITEN AUSGABE 
DER PHARMACOPGA GERMANICA. Fiir 
Apotheker, Aerzte, Medicinal-Beam- 
te, Drogisten. Von Dr. B. Hirscu, 
Apotheker. 8vo. Berlin, 1883, pp. 
718. 

From the above work we have already 
given a few extracts (see pp. 64, 66, 73 of 
this journal), which will enable our 
readers to judge for themselves of its 
value. It embraces the important 
drugs, chemicals, and preparations 
omitted in the new German Pharma- 
on ee: but in use in Germany or in 
other countries. Thenew U. 8. Pharm. 
has furnished a considerable number 
of additions. 

Each article is treated in the strict 
descriptive and precise manner in 
which the officinal articles are treated 
in the Pharmacopeeia. Wherever fea- 
sible, a commentary is added, in which 
references. to other pharmacopceias 
frequently occur. The work contains 
very many valuable practical hints, 
and its acquisition will be found a very 
profitable investment—-profitable both 
scientifically and financially. 


THE VEGETABLE MATERIA MEDICA OF 
OF WESTERN InpDIA. By W. DyMock, 
Surgeon-Major Bombay Army, etc. 
Part V. (conclusion). 8vo. Bombay, 
1884. 

THIS important work, which we have 

several times mentioned in our col- 

umns (see particularly New Rem., 

1883, p. 318), has been completed some 

time ago, and is now available to all 

who are interested in materia medica 
and its history. 

Regarding the merits of the work, 
there is only one voice, and that is, 
that it supersedes the whole of the 
literature touching the subject issued 
previously. It is, therefore, one of 
those works which are absolutely 
necessary for reference. A great por- 
tion of the information afforded by it 
is historical, derived from native 
sources which had never before been 
laid under contribution. Even the 
commercial features (available supply, 
market price, etc.) of most of the 
drugs are recorded. In some places, 
the author appears to lean towards the 
belief that the Sanskrit treatises on 
medicine (by Susruta, Charaka, etc.) 
are quite ancient. This view is, how- 
ever, not any longer entertained by the 
majority of competent judges. We 
regret that the author found it im- 
practicable to give in the index the 
Oriental characters of those names, 
the true spelling of which (in Arabic, 
Persian, etc.) cannot with certainty be 
known from the English-spelled name. 
It would have rendered the work still 
more valuable to Oriental scholars.* 





*In reply to a query received by us concernin 
the Oriental distich on the title-page, we have te 





DRUGS AND MEDICINES OF NORTH AMER- 
Ica. A Quarterly devoted to the 
Historical and Scientific Discussion 
of the Botany, Pharmacy, Chemis- 
try, and Therapeutics of the Medici- 
nal Plants of North America, their 
Constituents, Products, and Sophisti- 
cations. By J. U. Luoyp (Commer- 
cial History, Chemistry, and Phar- 
macy), and C. G. Liyop (Botany 
and Botanical History). 8vo. Cin- 
cinnati: 1884. $1.00 per year. 

WE havealready announced the above 

work ina pos number. The first 

issue now lies before us. The authors 
begin, as is usual in botanical works, 
with the Ranunculacee, and have in- 
cluded in this present number the fol- 
lowing plants: Clematis virginiana 

L. (four illust.); Thalictrum dioicum 

L. (one ill.); Thalictrum anemonoides 

Mich. (two ill.) ; Anemone nemorosa L. 

(three ill.); Anemone patens L. var. 

Nuttaliana Gray (three ill.) 

These subjects have been treated in 
a very exhaustive manner, all the ac- 
cessibie literature having been care- 
fully collated, and a large amount 
of original information derived from 
the experience of the authors or from 
contributions of correspondents and 
co-laborers having been incorporated. 
From the method in which the above, 
pecenee less important articles have 

een treated, we may expect very in- 

teresting and valuable accounts of the 
more important drugs, some of which 
will be reached in the next number. 
As the authors are compelled by their 
plan to treat of all American plants 
that have ever been used medicinally, 
it must necessarily follow that impor- 
tant ones will alternate with those of 
lesser value. 

The work is gotten up in excellent 
style, on good paper, and with ver 
good illustrations (part of them full- 
page), in which special pains have 

en taken to delineate the parts cor- 
rectly according to nature. 

An extract from this number will be 
found in this journal on page 81. 


ELEMENTS OF PHARMACY, MATERIA ME- 
DICA, AND THERAPEUTICS, by WIL- 
LIAM WHITTA, M.D., etc. With 
lithographs and woodcuts. Second 
edition. London: Henry Renshaw, 
1884. 

THIS is a manual for the pocket, and 

contains the essential knowledge of the 

branches to which it relates in a form 
that is especially adapted for medical 
students. 

Part first, relating to pharmacy, 
should be familiar to all physicians, 
whether they have occasion or not to 
dispense medicines. 

In part second, under the head of 
Materia Medica, are briefly described 
most of the articles used in medicine 
in Europe or America, the importaat 
preparations of each being mentioned. 

Part third: Therapeutics, is quite 
complete for a work of this class and 
is followed by a chapter upon reme- 
dies not official in the British Pharma- 
copoeia, although many of them are 
quite important and some are officinal 
in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia. 

The chapter on the Administration 
of Medicines contains, among other 
matters, instructions: for prescription 
writing, and rules to prevent incompa- 
tibilities. 

Although in many of its details the 
work is better adapted for British stu- 
dents, owing to differences between 
the weights and measures used there 
and here, and the fact that it is based 
upon the British Pharmacopoeia, there 
are ers A ways in which it would 
prove valuable for American students. 





siy that it is from a poem in praise of God, by the 
celebrated Persian poet Sa’di, The verse is well 
known to Persian scholars owing to an abnormai 
plural-formation, only once indulged in by the au- 
thor. It reads thus: 
Berg(i) dirachtén sebz der nacar(i) hishyar 
Her varaki defterist ma’ rifattiy kirdgar. 
‘“‘ The foliage of green trees, in the eyes of the in- 


ey meg 
Is, each leaf of it, a book of the knowledge of God,’ 
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A COMPANION OF THE UNITED STATES 
PHARMACOPGIA: Being a Commen- 
tary on the Latest Edition of the 
Pharmacopeeia and Containing the 
Descriptions, Properties, Uses, and 
Doses of all Officinal and Numerous 
Unofficinal Drugs and Preparations 
in Current Usein the United States, 
together with Practical Hints, Work- 
ing Formulas, etc. Designed as a 
Ready Reference Book for Pharma- 
cists, Physiciansand Students. With 
over 650 original Illustrations. By 
OscaR OLDBERG, PHAR.D., etc., and 
Otto A. Wat, M.D., PH.G., etc. 
New York: William Wood & Co., 
1884, pp. 1220, 8vo. 

THE appearance of this work has for 

some time been expected, and the rea- 

son for the delay can be appreciated 
after a consideration of its size, and 
the number and originality of its illus- 
trations. It differs from either of the 
dispensatories in containing fewer ref- 
erences to articles but little used, and 
in having more brief therapeutic sec- 
tions. It is especially strong in the de- 
partment of M ccrminwern kyr the 
chapter on the Microscopical Structure 
of Plants bring particularly notewor- 
thy. It is liberally provided with the 
tables likely to be useful for the phar- 
macist. While it includes a great deal 
of matter relative to non-officinal arti- 

cles, it is really what its name would im- 
ly :a companion or commentary on the 
harmacopoeia, furnishing, in greater 

detail, information which could not 

reasonably be included in a work 
aiming at the establishment of stand- 
ards for identity and purity. 





QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must im every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. Unlessspecial instruc- 
tons to the contrary accompany the 

uery, the initials of the correspon- 
dent will be quoted at the head of 
each answer. 

When asking for information respect- 
ing an unusual or proprietary com- 
pound, always accompany the query 
with all the information you may 
possess respecting it, and, when it 
can conveniently be done, send a 
specimen of the label. 








No. 1,276.—Mellin’s Food (Dr. A. 8. 


We have had occasion to inspect a 
recent analysis of Professor Fresenius, 
of Wiesbaden, of this article, and here 
give an abstract of his results. 

The preparation is a moderately-fine, 
hy waieiehilesaa hygroscopic powder. 

t is not completely soluble in water, 
but is almost completely so—with the 
exception of a trace—in the stomach. 
The constituents are as follows: 

I. Soluble in water: 

Non-nitrogenized, organic. 
Maltose and Dextrose 
(33.46 +35.92)...... 
Nitrogenized, organ. 
Albumen (2.13), Peptone 
(0.87), Amides(1.69) 4.69 
Inorganic........... 4.23 


78.30 


II. Insoluble in water, 
but almost com- 
pletely dissolved in 
the stomach: 

Non-nitrogenized, or- 


Pen atehureles.. s 3.18 


Nitrogenized, organ. 
Inorganic........... 


III. Water, including loss 
by drying at 120°C. 


8.38 
13.32 
100.00 





As a matter of analytical interest, it 


may be added that the albuminoids 


were determined by Prof. Fresenius in 
the following manner: The albumen 


nitrogenized substances which are pre- 
cipitable by cupric hydrate in a solu- 


by multiplying the nitrogen with 6.25. 
The peptones are found in a similar 


gen obtained from the precipitate pro- 


in the filtrate from the preceding opera- 
tion, after acidulating with hydro- 
chloric acid. The amides result from 


of the protein-bodies, peptone and that 
obtained from the nitrogenized sub- 
stances insoluble in water on the one 
hand, and the total nitrogen on the 


other hand. Of the 9.75% of nitro- | 
genized constituents, only 0.2% were | 


found to be insoluble. 


No. 1,277.—Matschalka (E. S.). 
From recent exchanges we learn 


synonym being given in the announce- 


ments as ‘‘ Caucasian washing sponge.” | 


It is a Russian word, denoting a bunch | fase.] 4 parts of starch yield 3 parts 


| of maltose and 1 part of dextrin. 


of linden bast used for scouring bath- 
tubs, sinks, etc., or for whitewashing 


walls. It iscommonly used as pack- | 
This name appears to | 
have been applied tothe new substance | 
(‘‘Caucasian washing sponge”) proba- | 


ing material. 


bly because it has some similarity 
with it. According to Professor Witt- 
mack, it ‘‘is derived from bananas,” 
and is pomen lain banana fibre (see 
St. Petersb. od. Wochensch., 1884, No. 
4). Hanausek states that Professor 
Wittmack pronounced it to be probab- 
ly obtained from the refuse of manila 
hemp (Musa textilis; see Bot. Central- 
bl., 1884, No. 10). It isreputed to have 
antiseptic properties, and ‘‘ to be unable 
to take up septic matter.” This claim, 
of course, is more than doubtful. 


No. 1,278.—Testing Extract of Malt 
for Diastase (B. W. 8.). 

The presence of diastase in extract 
of malt is, initself, not necessary for 
the assimilation of the extract, but is 
of benefit in aiding any farinaceous or 
starchy food which it may come in 
contact with in the stomach, to be 
converted into sugar. It is, besides, 
a good criterion that the extract has 
been made at not too high a tempera- 
ture, and probably in a vacuum appa- 
tus, which circumstances always result 
in amore satisfactory product than if it 
is made in open vessels, and at a high 
temperature. 

The quantity of diastase in a given 
extract of malt may be determined, 
according to Dunstan and Dimmock, 
by ascertaining how much starch it is 
capable of transforming into dextrin 
and glucose or maltose. Proceed as 
follows: Dissolve 0.1 Gm. of starch in 
100 C.c. of hot water, and add to the 
solution 10 C.c. of 10-per-cent solution 
of the extract of malt. In a second 
flask, dissolve 0.1 Gm. of starch in 100 
C.c. of hot water, andadd 20 C.c. of 
the same solution of the extract. Then 
expose both mixtures, on a water- 
bath, to a temperature of 35° to 40° C., 
for three hours. Now place a few-drops 
of the liquid upon a plate of glass, and 
add to it a drop of solution of iodine 
in iodide of potassium. A blue color 
would show that the starch has not 
yet been completely converted into 
maltose. If this conversion is com- 
plete in the first, but incomplete in the 
second, the experimeat must be re- 
peated with say 12 and 18 C.c. of the 
10% extract solution; or else, 2 C.c. of 
this solution at a time may be added 
to the first flask, and the manipulation 
repeated. Supposing 15 C.c. of the 10- 
per-cent extract solution had exactly 
converted the 0.1 Gm. of starch into 
dextrin and sugar, then we may ex- 
press this by saying: . 1 part of starch 
requires for saccharification 15 parts 


i | during 5 hours. 
the difference of the sum of nitrogen | 


| from malt or artificially, on 
| solution of the extract has first been 
| neutralized by a little carbonate of 
| magnesium or calcium. [If the extract 


that this is a substitute for sponge, its | of malt were mere glucose, the trace 





of the extract of malt (see Arch. d. 
Pharm., 1879, ii., p. 468). Since 1 part 
of diastase is capable of transforming 


t 4 | 2,000 parts of starch into sugar (best, 
is calculated from the nitrogen of those | 


at a temperature of 75° C.), it would 


| seem to be most useful to ascertain the 
i ao | quantity of starch which can be con- 
tion containing a slight excess of | 
acetic acid. The calculation is made | 


verted by 100 parts of extract of malt. 
Hager (who proposes this), says that 


| the quantity required should’ be at 
( | least 10 parts, and proposes to word 
manner by calculation from the nitro- | 


the test thus: 100 parts of extract of 


| malt of ordinary extract-like consist- 
duced by phosphomolybdate of sodium | 


ence should be able to convert at least 


| 10 parts of starch into sugar, by diges- 
C. 


tion, at a temperature of 50° to 60 
This would be an ap- 
proximate limit, a sharp one not being 


| possible, since the action of diastase, 


just like that of pepsin upon albumen, 
is not sharply defined, and is depend- 
ent upon time and temperature. The 
above test can be used for determinin 
whether the extract has been She og 
y if the 


of acid remaining in the latter would 
gradually act upon starch like dias- 


Above 65° C., more dextrin and less 
maltose is formed. 


No. 1,279.—Indelible Ink (W. W.S). 

We have stated several times already, 
that there is no ink whichis Sinokdtely 
indelible under any circumstances. 

Anink which is altogether unaffected 
by chemicals is one having finely di- 
vided carbon as a base. Such is, for 
instance, India ink. But the trouble 
is, that this kind of ink remains on the 
surface of the paper, and may usually 
be removed by mechanical means. 

Silver and other metallic indelible 
inks, of which we have given a num- 
ber of formule heretofore, are likewise 
not absolutely indelible, though they 
resist for a long time, mechanical 
action (of the laundry, for instance). 

One of the most indelible black inks, 
upon paper, is that which we have 
several times quoted already, and 
which was originally devised by Mr. 
Isidor Furst, member of the printing 
house which prints this journal. Its 
aoe, depends on the fact that 
when bichromate of potassium and 
gelatin come together, particularly in 
form of a thin film, in the presence of 
daylight, the film becomes insoluble in 
hot or cold water. A good formula is 
the following: 


FOUMUN osc ae «See 3 2 grains. 
Bichromate of Potas. 2 ‘ 
INIRROSINC. su 6 oss 10°- * 
WR sheet Soe 1 fi. oz. 


Dissolve the gelatin and the nigrosin 
in most of the water, and the bichro- 
mate of potassium in the remainder. 
Mix the two solutions in an amber- 
colored bottle. 

If itis found that the ink ‘‘gums” 
in the pen, the quantity of gelatin and 
bichromate may be somewhat reduced. 

But the ink, when properly made, 
and dry, cannot be entirely removed 
from paper by hot or cold water, acids, 
or alkalies. 


No. 1,280.—Cologne (J. A. & Co.). 

This correspondent asks us to give a 
formula for a cologne which will be 
similar to Hoyt’s. 

There are many brands of excellent 
cologne in the market, all of which have 
some special, distinctive odor. Some of 
them approach each other quite close- 
ly, others again are quite different. 

e have frequently given formule for 
colognes, but we are not aware of any 
combination which will produce the 
exact flavor or even a very close ap- 

roximation to the flavor of Hoyt’s (or, 

or that matter, of some other promi- 
nent makers). It would require a long 
series of experiment, with rather @ost- 
ly materials, to hit upon the proper 
ingredients and their proportions. 
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We are at all times willing to supply 
the best formule in our possession for 
the most varied purposes— and we have 
extensive files at our disposal—but we 
would not be willing to publish broad- 
cast the private formula of a manufac- 
turer of non-medical products, even if 
we knew it, since this is his exclusive 
property, acquired by much expendi- 
ture of time and money, and, in fact, 
constituting a very considerable part 
of his capital. We do not, of course, 
interpret our correspondent’s request 
as having had this tendency, but we 
merely take the oo , of again 
stating our views of the extent to which 
the publication of manufacturers’ pri- 
vate formulz would be justifiable or 
not. With the manufacturers of secret 
remedies or nostrums we have no sym- 
pathy or affiliation. If these formule 
come to our knowledge and are de- 
manded in the interest of pharmaceu- 
tical morals, we will never hesitate to 
furnish them, though we cannot spend 
the time to analyze them ourselves, 
merely for satisfying curiosity. 


No. i,281.—Starch Polish or Gloss 
(W. W. 8.). 

A good formula is the following: 

Mix intimately 435 parts of wheat- 
starch, 85 parts of borax, 10 parts of 
common salt, 75 parts of best gum 
Arabic, and 275 parts of stearin (stearic 
acid), all in fine powder. To reduce 
the last-named article to powder is 
somewhat difficult, and the originator 
of the formula (Friese of Braun- 
schweig) proposes, therefore, first to 
comminute the stearic acid upon a grat- 
er, and then to triturate it, ina mortar, 
with benzin, until it is a dry powder. 
Hager advises to first melt the stearic 
acid in a capsule, then to introduce 
the starch, previously dried and pow- 
dered, and, after thoroughly mixing, 
to cool the mass to about 5° C., in an 
ice-box, after which it may be reduced 
to powder in a mortar, and mixed 
with the other ingredients. 

The quantity of stearin in the pre- 
ceding formula is really larger than is 
required; but we quoted the process 
nevertheless, as it appears to be in- 
dorsed by judges. 

The above preparation, of course, is 
intended to be used merely as an addi- 
tion and aid to the ordinary starch in 
the starching process. 

Usually, the quantity of stearin (or 
of wax, which many use) required to 
be added to ordinary starch need not 
exceed 1 part in about 120. A mixture 
of this kind may be kept ready by 
melting 1 part of stearin, adding about 
15 or 20 parts of starch, cooling, pow- 
dering the mixture, and then incorpo- 
rating with enough plain starch to 
make 120 parts. 


No. 1,282.—Estimation of Licorice 
(A. E.). 

This depends upon the quantity of 
glycyrrhizin contained in it. In gene- 
| the process of the U. 8. Ph. for 
preparing ammoniacal glycyrrhizin ac- 
complishes the object. But for assay- 
purposes, it is best applied as follows 
(according to Hager): 

A portion of the licorice (extract) 
is cutinto small pieces, which arethor- 
oughly died, in order to ascertain 
the percentage of water. Another por- 
tion of 10 Gm. is cut small, put into a 
beaker, covered with 30 C.c. of water 
of ammonia (of 10%), and dissolved by 
stirring. If time is an object, the 
licorice may be dissolved in 15 C.c. 
of water at 35° to 50° C. and 15 C.c. of 
stronger water of ammonia (20%) then 
okel” The solution must be complete 
without any visible residuary g- 
ments or granules. Small portions of 
alcohol (of 90 to 92%) are now succes- 
sively added at first, and afterward 
enough of the same alcohol to make 
the whole measure 110 C.c. After pre- 
cipitation is completed, the liquid is al- 
lowed to settle and then filtered. The 








residue in the filter is washed with a 
mixture of 30 C.c. of water of ammonia 
and 110 C.c. of alcohol, until the wash- 
ings a , at most, only pale yellow- 
ish. e residue on the filter is col- 
lected with a Ayre and fully dried 
in a capsule. In a good specimen of 
licorice, this residue amounts to 50, 
in a very good specimen to 40 per 
cent. The filtrate is deprived of P sod 
hol, first by filtration, and afterwards 
by evaporation in a capsule, until it 
forms a thick syrup. This is now 
mixed with 10 fe, of glacial acetic 
acid and enough absolute alcohol to 
make it measure 150 C.c. After a few 
hours, the precipitate is collected on a 
tared filter, washed with absolute al- 
cohol, dried and weighed. If a little 
glycyrrhizin has become adherent to 
the walls of the vessel, the latter is 
dried, when the crust may be re- 
moved with a knife. Instead of try- 
ing on the filter, the glycyrrhizin may 
also be transferred to a capsule and 
weighed there. Towards the end, the 
drying must be conducted at 115° C. 
The weight of the dry glycyrrhizin 
should be, at least, 1.3Gm. or 134 of the 
licorice, calculated as dry. In _lic- 
orice of good quality it amounts to 
15 per cent. This glycyrrhizin is not 
quite pure, containing about 5 per cent 
of impurity, but for practical purposes 
the result is reliable enough. If the 
liquid, from which the glycyrrhizin 
has been precipitated, is evaporated to 
dryness, the clear brown residue con- 
sists of extractive matter and sugar 
= to about 35¢ of the dried 
licorice. If it amounts to only 30% 
or less, the licorice may be regarded 
as inferior. 

No. 1,283.—Troublesome Ointment 
(Subscriber). 

This correspondent asks how the 
below-mentioned prescription can be 
filled so that it will remain soft, like 
an ointment. He has tried it several 
times, but it always became hard. 

The prescription is as follows: 


eee nO ee 5.0 
a ee 10.0 
SS | ee 10.0 
ENE GSE oar awie sacen 15.0 
Ung. Petrolei............. 30.0 


Misce. Ft. ungentum. 

Iodoform loses its odor when mixed 
with balsam of Peru. There can be 
hardly any doubt that it is at least 
partly decomposed, but the rationale 
is not known. When oxide of zinc 
and balsam of Peru are triturated 
together, the mixture, after a time, be- 
comes stiff and tough, probably owing 
to the formation of cinnamate of zinc. 
This is the only reason which occurs 
to us just now, for the fact that the 
ointment becomes stiff. We find also 
that it has a tendency gradually to be- 
come lumpy. It begins to look as if 
some extract had n imperfectly 
rubbed up with some ointment, being 
full of blackish specks and flakes. 
These are, probably, derived from the 
Balsam, after it had undergone decom- 
position. 

We find that the hardening and 
disintegration may be prevented, or 
at least Greely. retarded, by incorpo- 
rating a little olive oil, before adding 
the petroleum ointment. About 5 or 
10 Gm. will suffice. 


Formule asked for. 


Some of our correspondents ask for 
the composition of the following pro- 
prietary articles. Perhaps some of 
our readers can furnish one or the 
other: 

1. Cuticura Remedies.—2. Hoofland’s 
Tonic.—3. Hamilton’s Malarial Speci- 
fic.—4. Warner’s Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cure.—5. McAllister’s Cough 
Mixture. 


Tue Swedish Government intend to 
establish a rent get fom es ogo sta- 
tion in the north of Sweden, for the 
study of the flora and the diseases of 
the crops in that part of the country. 











NEW PATEN'S. 


[Complete specifications and illustra- 
re ma bo eotatned of any one or 
more of the following patents by send- 
ing the number, title, name of pa- 
tentee, with twenty-five cents for each 
copy, to the Commissioner of Patents, 
at Washington, D. C., together with 
the name and address of the person 
requesting the same. | 





294,858. Paper Wrapper.—Dundas 
Dick, New York, N. Y. 

_ 294,876. Ointment for Tetter.—Man- 
lius Huggins, Waynesboro, Miss. Con- 
sists of chrysophanic acid, pure gly- 
cerin, oil of sassafras, laudanum, and 
vaseline. 

295,009.  Bottle-Filling Device. — 
Philip J. Hogan, Negaunee, Mich. 

295,078. Remedy for Hernia.—Kd- 
ward C. Thatcher, Kansas City, Mo. 
A compound consisting of glue, sugar, 
honey, gutta percha, glycerin, borax, 
alum, sulphur, black-lead, nitrate and 
bitartrate of potash, and camphor, 
mixed and formed into pads, and 
adapted for use witha portable elec- 
tric element. 

295,220. Manufacture of Fly-Paper. 
—Edward F. Baker, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor to Margaret M. Baker, same 
place. 

295,222. Toilet-Case.—Hart O. Berg, 
New York, N. Y. 

295,276. Vaginal Irrigator.—Aaron 
Palmer, Rochester, N. Y. 

595,358. Perfumery-Charged Cane 
and other Handles.—Ezra R. Cowles, 
Henry A. Cowles, and Martin Osborne, 
Westfield, Mass. 

295,633. Removing Oleine from Lin- 
seed Oil.—Thomas Henry Gray, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignor of one-tenth to 

ohn Leavens, same place. 

295,721. Cutter of Wires and Cords 
of Bottles.—John Bevins, and Amedy 

ropst, New York, N. Y. 

295,755. Vaginal Syringe.—James 
A. Hawley, Canadaigua, N. Y. 

295,798. Speculum.—George W. Pa- 
gett, Oxford, Ind. 

295,825. Manufacture of Parachin- 
anisol.—Zdenko Hans Skraup, Vienna, 
Austria Hungary, assignor to Badische 
Anilin and Soda Fabrik, Manheim, 
Germany. 

295,876. Antiseptic Solution.—John 
F. Kennedy, Boston, Mass. Composed 
of water, alum, granulated sugar, salt- 
peter, and gum-arabic. 












8 
TPslperren SS 


295,962. Cork-screw.—Alvis J. Wal- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. A cork-extrac- 
tor having a screw, a handle, and a 
yoke or frame, a spring bearing against 
said frame and handle whereby, as the 
screw is driven into the cork, said 
spring is compressed and exerts its re- 
sultant increased pressure to cause the 
automatic withdrawal of the cork. 

296,260. Apparatus for the Manu- 
facture 2 warbonate of Soda.— 
Charles Wigg, Liverpool, County of 
Lancaster, England. 

296,435. Decanting Pump.—Elvin O. 
Murdock, New York, N. Y. 

296,452. Washing Compound.—An- 
nie E. Rhoads, Barboo, Wis. Consists 
of sal-soda, saltpeter, and gum-cam- 


hor. 
7 296,661. Combined Cork-Screw and 
Key-Ring.— Wilber B. Woodman, 
Newark, N. J. 

296,673. Combined Water Filter and 
Cooler.—Frank E. Cady, Auburn, N,Y, 
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ASSOCIATION AND 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


New York.—The pharmacists of 
Delaware County, at its initial meeting 
in Delhi, on the 10th of April, elected 
G. J. Sullard, President; L. E. How- 
ard, Vice-President; F. L. Norton, 
Secretary ; and W. Winter, Treasurer. 
The next meeting will be in June. 

The pharmacists of Buffalo (Erie 
Co.) are taking steps to secure an or- 
ganization for mutual protection, 
similar to the one recently established 
in New York City. 

The annual dinner of the Alumni 
Association of the New York College 
of Pharmacy was held at Martinelli’s, 
on Thursday evening, April 3d. About 
fifty gentlemen were present. 

Toasts were responded to by Dr. H. 
J. Menninger, Prof. P. W. Bedford, 
Messrs. L. M. Royce, B. F. Hays, 
Fred. Hohenthal, and President Ewen 
McIntyre. Several songs were ren- 
dered by Mr. G. J. Seabury, in a very 
acceptable manner. 

The New York College of Pharmacy 
held its annual dinner at Delmonico’s, 
on Tuesday evening, March 25th. 

Letters of regret were received from 
President Arthur, Gen. Grant, Prof. 
W. De F. Day, Hon. R. P. Flower, 
Judge Brady, Rev. H. W. Beecher, and 
many other prominent gentlemen. 

Nearly all the leading wholesale 
druggists of New York were repre- 
sented at the dinner, as were also the 
more prominent pharmaceutical jour- 
nals. 

Toasts were responded to by Presi- 
dent McIntyre, Dr. Meninger, Prof. 
Chandler, Messrs. Seabury, Gellatly, 
and Robbins, and the Rev. Dr. Pull- 
man. 

The dinner proved to be a very en- 
joyable affair, reflecting great credit 
upon Messrs. Macmahan, Atwood and 
Balser, who composed the committee 
of arrangements. 

The New York Protective Associa- 
tion vf Drug: Clerks held its second 
meeting on Wednesday, March 26th, in 
the College of Pharmacy building. 
About forty gentlemen were present. 
The only business of importance trans- 
acted was the discussion and suspen- 
sion of the second clause of the by-laws 
— we published in our April num- 

er. 

Twenty-three new names were added 
to the roll of members, and about $100 
were subscribed to defray legal ex- 
penses incurred in prosecuting phar- 
macists who employ as prescription 
clerks those holding no licenses. 

The next meeting was held on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 6th, at the same 
place. Thirty-five members were pres- 
ent. 

The Executive Committee reported 
that they had secured as attorneys to 
the association Messrs. Evarts, South- 
mayd and Choate, and that they had 
obtained a charter. 

Owing to the small attendance, no 
business was transacted and the meet- 
ing adjourned to Friday, April 25th. 

The German Apothecaries’ Associa- 
tion held its ‘‘ Calico-Kraenzchen” at 
Beethoven Hall, on Thursday evening, 
April 17th. The floor was well filled and 
during the twenty-four dances, uni- 
versal enjoyment reigned. : 

The New York Druggists’ Union 
continues to meet at the College of 
Pharmacy. Although the meetings 
are not so largely attended, the interest 
taken does not seem to have abated. 


Iowa.—The fifth annual meeting of the 
Iowa State Pharmaceutical Association 
will be held in Masonic Temple, Mar- 
shalltown, beginning May 27th, at 10 
o’clock A.M. 

The local secreta: writes: “ Our 
hall is 100x100 feet. In the centre is 
a room that we shall use for the con- 
vention, 36x54 feet, and on the north, 





south, and west are 
pe ner and very well 
hibition purposes.” 
The close proximity of the assembl 
and exhibition rooms affords attend- 
ing members ample time to see the ex- 
hibits before and after the sessions of 
the association, and as some twenty 
firms have already signified their in- 
tention to be represented in the exhib- 
it, and many more are expected, this 
feature of the meeting promises to be 
unusually interesting and profitable. 
A sufficient number of papers, in re- 
ply to queries, and volunteer essays 
are expected, to contribute to this 
meeting unusual professional interest. 
The convenient location of the place 
of meeting— Marshalltown being easily 
reached from nearly all parts of the 
State; the favorable season of the 
year; the exigency of the time which, 
in view of recent legislation, gives es- 
pecial importance to this meeting, as 
affording the members an oportunity 
to discuss the situation of the phar- 
macy law, especially as relating to 
the sale of liquors, should conduce to 
bring together the greater part of the 
membership, and insure a good meet- 


rooms, well 
apted for ex- 


ing. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Transportation is in receipt of notice 
from the following roads, granting a 
reduction of fare to one and one-third 
for the round trip (full fare going and 
one-third fare returning): Chicago and 
North-Western; Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy ; Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific; Illinois Central; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul. Other roads 
leading into Marshalltown will prob- 
ably make similar reductions. 

Members having papers to present 
will please address the Chairmen of 
the Standing Committee as follows: 

On Trade Interests—Mr. Milo W. 
Ward, Des Moines. 

On Pharmacy and Queries—Mr. T. 
W. Ruete, Dubuque. 

On Legislation—Mr. George B. Ho- 
gin, Newton. 

On Adulteration—Emil L. Boerner, 
Iowa City. 

-All communications in reference to 
exhibits should be addressed to the lo- 
cal Secretary, Mr. C. J. Lander, Mar- 
shalltown. 

Headquarters will be at the Tre- 
mont House. Rates, $2.00 per day. 


Ohio.— At the twelfth annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Cincin- 
nati College of Pharmacy, the degree of 
Graduate of Pharmacy was conferred 
upon the following gentlemen: C. S. 
Ashman, Charles fF Ertel, A. W. 
Flexer, W. H. Grothaus, A. F. Gwin- 
ner, O. M. Harter, L. A. Jeaucou, F. G. 
Kallmeyer, William Kiehl, Mrs. A. H. 
Merrell, Frank Meyer, O. L. Muench, 
B. J. Pardick, E. A. Rosenfeld, W. F. 
Schell, A. E. Schnittker, J. L. Schultz, 
EK. D. Serogin, C. C. Seebohm, J. D. 
Stanton, B. E. Stehle, N. B. Taylor, 
L. A. Thilly, and Fred. Zimmerman. 

Frank a. Kallmeyer received the 
gold medal; Leslie Soule won the silver 
medal. 

The total number of students for the 
past year was one hundred and fifteen, 
thirty-five of whom were seniors. 


Maryland.—The thirty-second an- 
nual commencement exercises of the 
Maryland College of Pharmacy were 
held in the Academy of Music, Balti- 
more, on Tuesday afternoon, March 
25th. The degree of Graduate of 
Pharmacy was conferred upon the 
following gentlemen: Louis Bellerman, 
Charles Buschman, R. L. Brown, 
K. J. Bernstein, C. E. Davis, John A. 
Davis, Wm. C. Downey, Wm. L. Dun- 
ham, J. K. Eppley, C. W. Forrest, J. C. 
Groome, H. H. Hathaway, J. M. Hen- 
nick, George Kolb, L. F. Kornmann, 

. HE. Moyer, Chas. Mitzger, W. B. 
Orear, T. H. Richardson, Thos. K. 
Shaw, W. L. Sulzhacher, Geo. H. 


Stuart, Charles Shipley, Fred. Saul- 





tan, Conrad P. Strauss, Louis Schultze, 
P. P. Sappington, W. B. Taliaferro, 
J. C. Treherne, J. H. Woodcock. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: 
First prize, a gold medal, to Conrad 
P. Strauss; second prize, to W. L. 
Sulzbacher; third prize to L. F. Korn- 
mann. 

The Simon analytical prize, a gold 
medal, was awarded to Fred. W. Saul- 
tan, and the practical-pharmacy prize 
to Thomas L. Richardson. 


Pennsylvania.—The Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association, to meet 
at Wilkesbarre on the 3d of June, will 
be convened at Wood’s Hall at 10 
A.M. The headquarters will be at the 
Wyoming Valley House. 

The Lancaster County Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association have elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Dr. H. B. 
Parry; Vice-President, J. R. Kauf- 
mann; Secretary, A. A. Hubley; Trea- 
surer, N. B. Cochran; Executive Com- 
mittee, C. A. Heinitsh, T. B. Bechtold, 
Dr. M. T. Reeder. 

The Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy 
held its fifth annual commencement 
on the evening of March 18th. 

President George A. Kelly conferred 
the degree of Graduate of Pharmacy 
on the following successful members of 
the class of ’84. D. F. Robinson, C. H. 
Beach, E. A. Shafer, W.S. Jones, A. 
M. Sorg, J. A. Koch, H. F. Thomas, 
Homer J. McBride, T. J. Russell. 

The pharmacists of Luzerne Co. 
(Pa.) have organized a society which 
has been named ‘‘ The Luzerne County 
Pharmaceutical Association.” 

At the meeting held March 28th, 
permanent organization was effected 
by the election of the following offi- 
cers: 

Dr. Avery Knapp, President; H. C. 
Chauce, C. M. Briggs and R. D. Wil- 
liams, Vice-Presidents; W. D. White, 
Secretary; P. M. Barker, Assistant 
Secretary; and N. Wolfe, Treasurer. 

The Hwxecutive Committee elected 
were Dr. po Messrs. Myers, Tuck, 
Evans, and Hollopeter. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: Resolved, ‘‘That we 
are in full sympathy with the National 
Retail Druggists’ Association and it 
is the duty of every member engaged 
in business for himself to give it its 
support by at once joining its ranks.” 

At the next meeting, held April 11th, 
a Reception Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. W. D. White, H. C. Tuck, N. 
Wolfe, M. F. Syphers and P. M. Bar- 
ber, were appointed to provide for 
the entertainment of guests attending 
the meeting of the Pensylvania Phar- 
maceutical Association, to be held on 
June 3d and following days at Wil- 
kesbarre. 

The Alumni Association of the Phil- 
adelphia College of Pharmacy held its 
20th annual meeting on March 17th. 
The following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected: 

President, C. A. Weidemann, M.D., 
Vice-Presidents, W. R. Warner, Jr. 
and J. S. Beetens; Treasurer, E. C. 
Jones; Recording Secretary, W. E. 
Krewson; Corresponding Secretary, 
D. W. Ross; Executive Committee, 
Messrs. L. E. Sayre, and J. W. Eng- 
land. 

The gold medal was awarded to John 
C. Falk, he having attained the high- 
est general average of the class. 

On the night of the 18th, a compli- 
mentary dinner was tendered the se- 
nior class by the Faculty. 

The class presented the College with 
a life-sized portrait of Prof. Sadtler. 

The 63d annual commencement ex- 
ercises were held in the Academy of 
Music on the evening of March 19th. 
President Parish presided. Prizes 
were awarded to the following: 

The Proctor prize (a gold medal) to 
F. X. Moerck, of Delaware; the Mate- 
ria Medica and Botanical prize (micro- 
scope), to Harry L. Barber, Pennsylva- 
nia; The Remington Prize, to T. O, 
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Nock, Delaware; The John M. Maisch 
Prize, to Harry C. Cook, Ohio. Miss 
Grace Lee Babb, of Maine, received 
honcrable mention, ranking sixth in 
a class of 150 graduates. 


Massachusetts.—The State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, which meets at 
Lowell on the 4th and 5th of June, will 
offer to exhibitors of objects of pharma- 
ceutical interest, excellent opportuni- 
ties for displaying their wares. ms gue 
cations for space should be made at 
least fifteen days before the time 
for the meeting and should be ad- 
dressed to the Local Secretary, Mr. 


should be consigned. 
be on the ground three to five days 
previous to the opening, to admit of 
proper arrangement. It is desirable 
that exhibitors 


if so, whether they will require stands. 


All articles must be in position pre- | 


vious to the opening of the exhibition 
on the 4th. 

‘** Patents,” ‘‘secrets,” and ‘‘ copy- 
rights” are excluded. 

A very pre dinner and meet- 
ing was held at the Revere House, 
Boston, on the evening of March 26th, 
by the Boston Druggists’ Association. 


Rhode Island.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the Rhode Island Pharma- 
ceutica 


lowing new members were admitted: 
P. A. Fletcher, of Ashton; P. C. Les- 
tonia, of Woonsocket; W. H. Garrett, 


E. C. Danforth, A. J. Myers, of Provi- | 
During the ten years of the | 
| passed the examination and were 


dence. j } 
Association’s existence its member- 
ship has increased from 29 to 126 mem- 


bers, 9 of which are honorary. The | 
Association owes nothing, has $242 in | 
the treasury, and credits to the amount | 


of $169.50. 


A committee of three was < mea 
ruce, F. | 


consisting of Messrs. D. J. 
Smith, and E. H. Burdick to secure a 
better enforcement of the pharmacy 
law. 

The next quarterly meetin 
at Newport, on the 2d of July, when 
the members and their wives will be 
entertained by President W. H. Cot- 
ton, who, by the way, has lately been 
appointed a member of the State 
Board of Pharmacy. 


Illinois.—The Chicago College of 
Pharmacy, at its last commencement, 
granted fifty-six diplomas. The an- 
nual meeting of the College was held 





| examination: 
G. C. Brock, to whom also goods | 
Exhibits should | 


should mention | 
whether cases will be sent or not, and | A. W. Baer, C. A. Earle, J. W. M. 


| Eslaman, J. W. Garver, E. Kneuster, 


Association, held in Provi- | 
dence on the 2d of April, the fol- | 





will be | 





April 1st, at which the following were 
elected: President, Thomas Whitfield; 
Vice-Presidents, J. S. Jacobus, J. H. 
Wilson; Secretary, 8. L. Coffin; Trea- 
surer, T. H. Patterson; Trustees, G. M. 
Hambright, E. 8. Bastin, George Buck, 
J. C. Borcherdt, E. K. McPherson, J. 
Conrad, H. Biroth, E. F. W. Henkel, 
E. H. Sargent, H. W. Fuller. 

Mr. R. Rother, of Detroit, was elected 
an honorary member. 

At the regular Seow meeting of 
the Illinois State Board of Pharmacy, 
held at Chicago April 11th, the follow- 
ing candidates were successful in the 
Charles Beck, E. C. 
as C. M. Briggs, G. E. Bauman, 
E. E. Day, C. L. Enslee, J. F. For- 
berich, J. W. Godfrey, J. S. Hays, 


|H. J. Holthoefer, S. C. Kirk, H. B. 
| Brown, O. J. Hartwig, William Hell- 


stern, F. P. Kaun, Charles F. Judy, 


N. Lohman, Jno. Lynch, J. W. Morse, 
William Pittman, T. L. Porter, C. E. 
Reiss, 8. P. Rogers, A. J. Riedel, C. S. 
Ross, J. R. Shean, S. C. Sexaner, 
M. R. Stuart, J. M. Smail, Eduard 
Shumpsik, John Stallings, L. 8. Smith, 
F. L. Shinkle, F. M. Tyrrell, F. G. 
Waiss, E. H. Waltersdorf, and T. T. 
Wilson. 

Seventy-eight candidates were ex- 
amined. 


Missouri.—The State Board of 
Pharmacy meet at Kansas City, on 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th of April; the 
board consisting of M. W. Alexander, 
of St. Louis; P. H. Franklin, of Mar- 
shall, and W. T. Ford, of Kansas City. 
Out of 70 candidates for license, 46 


registered, viz. 

Arrow Rock.—W. ¥. Watts. 

Brownington.—H. De la Vergne. 

Butler.—W. C. McIrwin, J. T. Walls. 

Carrolton.—I. W. Peckstein. 

Car-Junction.—H. M. Brin. 

Commerce.—C. L. Hameltars. 

Fairfax.—C. W. Wheeler, Edward 
Springs, C. G. Hainline. 

Fayette —¥. P. Hogan. 

Fulton.—E. M. Balton, A. B. Jones, 
J. T. Pollard. 

Green Top.—W. A. McKeacham. 

Hummetal.—E. D. Garias. 

Kansas City.—V. M. Barnett, G. F. 
Berry, T. F. Byrne, C. H. Carlisle, W. 
E.Carpenter, C. N. Dearth, J.C. Howe, 
O. F. Jones, W. E. Keyes, W. J. 
Lyons, T. J. Radford, G. W. Reeves, 
C. L. Richmond, J. D. Schenick, H. J. 
Walruff, D. Whitmeyer, D. V. Whit- 
ney, C. E. Zinn. 





La Due.—S. H. Jones. 

La Mar. —A. W. Tullock. 

Lathrop.—C. C. Hamilton. 

Meadville.—L. H. Rogers. 

Rich Hill.—J. H. B. Adams. 

Richmond.—J. A. Wilson. 

Svickardsville.—R. B. Cush. 

St. Cloud.—N. J. Young. 

St. Louis.—H. Ralty, & H. Speck, 
G. H. Thomas. 

Trenton.—H. B. McGregor. 

The next meeting of the Board will 
be at Jefferson City, July 7th. 


Canada.—The fee of one dollar for 
renewal of the license to carry on the 
business of a chemist or druggist in the 
Province of Ontario becomes due on 
the first of May, and is payable to 
pot Hodgetts, 305 Yonge street, On- 
ario. 


Kentucky.—The incorporators of 
the new ‘School of Pharmacy for 
Women,” of Louisville, are: J. P. 
Boyce, T. W. Dudey, EK. T. Perkins 
EK. A. Grant, P. W. Edwards, Charles 
Godshaw, Robert Cochran, A. H. 
Cochran, 8. L. Avery, W. N. Halde- 
man, and N. Finzer. 


New Jersey.—A meeting of the Hud- 
son County (N. J.) Pharmaceutical 
Association was held in Jersey City, 
on Friday, April 18th, at 3 P.M. 


Mississippi.—An exhibition of ar- 
ticles of interest to pharmacists will 
be held in connection with the first 
annual meeting of the State Pharma- 
ceutical Association to be held on the 
20th of May. Communications in re- 
lation to it should be addressed to the 
Soceweery, Mr. H. F. West, Lafayette, 

iss. ‘ 





Cod-liver Oil adulterated with 
Vaseline is mentioned by the Phar- 
maceutische Zeitung, which says that 
saponification of the oil will leave the 
paraffin unchanged. 


The Population of Japan.—Ac- 
cording to the latest statistics, the 
population of Japan amounts to 
36,700,118 inhabitants, subdivided as 
follows: 

The Imperial family 

Families of princes royal. . 

3,204 

Ancient Samourai or chiefs 

clans 

Common people 34,665,051 

There is a priest to each 382 inhabit- 
ants. On the 31st of December, 1881, 
the number of priests was 94,126. 





PHARMACEUTICAL CALENDAR.—APRIL. 
Additions to and Corrections of the following Calendar are solicited. 


Date. 


Society Meetings. 


Date. 





Society Meetings. 





Thurs. ist. 
Fri. 3d. American Chemic 


versity Building, 8 P.M. 


| Cleveland (Ohio) Pharm. Assoc.—Annual M. 
| Erie Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Assoc.—Buffalo. 
Kings Co. (N. Y.) Pharm. Soc.—B’klyn. 
| Maryland Coll. Pharm.—Baltimore. 
oseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 
| Indianapolis (Ind.) Assoc. of Pharmacists. 
| Lancaster Co. (Pa.) Pharm. Assoc. 
| Maryland Coll. of Pharm.—Baltimore. 
| Maryland Pharm. Assoc.—An. M., Baltimore. 
| Newark (N. J.) Pharm. Assoc. 
N. Y. German Apoth. Soc. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Coll. of Pharm.—Alum. and 


Mon. 5th. 
Tues. 6th. 


St. 


Wed. 7th. 
Thurs. 8th. 


Pharm. Meet. 
Mon. 12th. 


Geiger, Local Sec.) 
Tues. 13th. 


| Montg’y: 


| M. Kelly, Local Sec.) 


Louisville (Ky.) Coll. of Pharm. 
al Soc.—New York, Uni- 


| ea Pharm. Assoc.—At Baltimore. (J. 


Alabama Pharm. Assoc.—Annual Meeting, 
(M. M. Stone, of Selma, Loc. Sec.) 
| Massachusetts Coll. of Pharm.—Boston. 
National Coll. of Pharm.—Washington. 
\Indiana Pharm. Assoc.—An. M., 
(W. L. Johnson, Local Sec.) 
| Missouri Pharm, Assoc.—At Brownsville. (C. 


Tues, 13th. | 
Wed. 14th. 


Mon. 19th. | 
Tues. 20th, | 





Wed. 21st. 


Tues. 27th. | 


vansville. 
Thurs, weg 








Texas Pharm. Assoc.—At Waco. (W. B. Mor- 
rison, Local Sec.) 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Coll. of Pharm. 

| New York Board of Pharm. 

| Nebraska Pharm. Assoc.—Annual Meeting, 
Omaha. 

Louisiana Pharm. Assoc.—Annual Mt., Baton 
Rouge. (B. Lewis, Local Sec.) 

Mississippi Pharm. Assoc.—Annual Meeting, 
Abe 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Coll. of Pharm.—Ph. Meet. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Pharm. Assoc. 

St. Louis Coll. Pharm.—Trust. & Alum. Meet. 

Virginia Pharm. Assoc.—Annual Meet., at 
Lynchburg. (W. J. Martin, Local Sec.) 

Ohio Pharm. Assoc.—An. Mt., Cincinnati. 

New Jersey Pharm. Assoc.—An. Mt., Asbury 
Park. ( 

Boston (Mass.) Druggists’ Assoc. 

Kentucky Pharm. Assoc.—Annual Meeting, 
Louisville. (A. J. ma vigy Local 

Iowa Pharm. Assoc.—An. M., Ma 
(C. J. Lander, Socal Sec.) 

Kings Co. Board of Pharm.—Brooklyn. 


een. (H. F. West, of Fayette, Sec.) 


. C. Bakes, Local Sec.) 


Sec.) 
rshalltown. 








